60 seconds 
after it was snapped 


Set. Hal Randall of the 17th Infantry 
took this picture in Korea, where it’s 


et him developed But 


eve a prot en “nh vou Carry 
id Camera, the camera that 
s its own pictures. Wherever you 
Vacations, cruising, Camp- 


in the woods you'll have 


s within one minute alter 


utter 


t 


new camera adventures with 60- 


because there’s never a develop- 
no matter where you use it, you'll 
ith the quality of the bie, brilliant black- 


by your Polaroid Land 


SHORT CUT TO PICTURE PERFECTION — When you 
a Polar 


id Camera you start with a fine precision 


d then you discover that the picture- 


principle makes possible an amazing im- 


in your own itistry Because you see your 


ot. vou eet a “second chance” which no 


1 can give you. If you're not perfectly satis- 


pose, the lighting, the camera angle, you 


rain. With a Polaroid Camera you can be a 


without effort! 


SURE-FIRE SIMPLICITY — Never 
been 


vad 


before has so fine a 


at ned for such simple operation. It's 
just drop in the film, Easy to use... a 


single control sets lens and shut- 
ter. It’s easy to remove the 314" 
x 414” black-and-white print 
from the back of the camera, and 
casy to get fine enlargements and 


copies throtigh your photo dealer, 


POLAROID (and CAMERA 


from snap to print in 60 seconds Polarod ® by Polaroad Corporation 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION — 60-second photog- 
raphy is a new experience .. . words alone can’t tell you 
how satisfying it is to see your pictures as you take them, 
You've got to try it! Your photo dealer will be glad to 
arrange a demonstration. You'll wonder why you ever 
waited .. . to see your pictures and to own the world’s 
most exciting camera. 


YES — there are fine Polaroid ac- 
cessories tor every photo need 
flashgun, filter kit, close-up kit 
master compartment case and 


special GE exposure meter. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET: “38 Ways to Make the Most of 
60-Second Photography.” Write Polaroid Corporation, Dept. 
PS-7, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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he Finest 35mm Camera 
You Ever Hoped to Own! 


The Ansco KAROMAT 35mm Camera 


¢ Regardless of how much you were willing to pay, 
you'd look a long time before finding a precision- 
built instrument that combines the superb quality, 
convenient operation and advanced design features 
of the Karomat. At Ansco’s modest price, it’s by 
all odds the greatest value you'll find in a fine 
35mm camera. 


Ansco SPEEDEX 
£4.5 Special 


Equipped with hard - coated 
Agfa Apotar lens in 1/300 sec- 


ANSCO’S FINE FOLDING ROLL FILM CAMERAS 


Outstanding features: The split-image, lens-coupled range 
finder and view finder are combined in a single window for 
easier, faster shooting. A flick of your finger advances the film 
and cocks the shutter, letting you take closely-spaced quick 
sequence shots Velvet-soft shutter release action allows slower 
hand-held exposures. The 1/500 second Compur-Rapid shutter 
has built-in synchronization for flash bulbs and electronic dis- 
charge tubes. All-metal body has genuine leather covering and 
chromium trim. The famous hard-coated Schneider Xenon f2.0 
lens is fully corrected for color. 


A Real Ansco Valve at $164.10 
Genuine Leather Case 12.50 


Ansco VIKING f4.5 


Equipped with [4.5 Agfa Agnar 
hard-coated lens, flash shutter 
te 1/200 second, all - metal 
body. built-in shutter release, 


ond flash-synchronized shutter 
Special features include: dou- 
ble-exposure prevention, self 
timer, depth of field dial. Makes 
2',x2'y" pictures on 120 film 


A Real Ansco Value at $48.65 
Also Speedex £4.5 with 

Agnar lens 36.50 
Genuine Leather Case.... 6.95 


optical view finder and acces- 
sory clip. Makes 2'4x3'4” pie- 
tures on 120 film. 


A Real Ansco Valve ot $48.65 
Also Viking with 

similar features 34.95 
Genuine Leather Case 6.95 


Ansco 


Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 


“From Research to Reality.” 
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for 
three-Tine 


dy to & 
every darkroom 


finer photo © 
word in 


and effect. 


Your eyes will light UP like @ kid's at the circus when you al on 
see how peautifully Mallinckrodt pICTONE develops almost 
any kind of film or paper: This versatile prepared developer ~ 
catches each subtle shade and detail deitly, excitingly a 
trapeze artist. It helps you fly through darkroom chores : - 
with the greatest of ease---M° tedious measuring, mixing! 
‘ 
‘ gives you exciting developments Why not get somes 
Rather your own? The complete line of Mallinckrodt 
uniform purity-+- for process 
Mi 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL works 
pallinckrodt St Lovis 7. Mo. 72 Gold St~ New York 8, n. 
Manvtocturer® of Medicinal, Photographic Anolytical and industrial Fine Chemicals 


THE EASY WAY TO 


Better 
Pictures 


The superb PR-1 
EXPOSURE METER 


accurate exposure 
determination under all con- 
ditions—get the General 
Electric PR-1, the meter with 
a MEMORY. Complete for 
incident or reflected light, 
movies, stills, color, black 

and white. And so easy to 
use... the only meter with: 


© extra handy pointer lock 
@ trident analyzer 

@ automatic range shift 

© synchronized dial 


See the PR-1 meter at your 
photo dealer's today. Also 
the dependable, accurate 
DW -68 exposure meter. 


DARKROOM PICTURES— 


Get the T-48 Automatic lIoterval 
Automatically controls printer 


Makes 


for uniform prints, easier dodging 


Timer 


and enlarger. Two- minute range 


General Plectric 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
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THE PRESIDENT REPORTS 


desk has thirty-seven 
letters from PSA members and officers. It 
run-through and only three will 
They must have im 
unswers, but the rest will wait 
and talking to 
printing and 


It is 9°40 and the 
gets a tast 
be answered today 
mediate 
until a bad day of figuring 
various 
Today 


working 


representatives ol 


paper companies over as m so 


many recent days——-I am exclu 
Publications Committee 
Youran 


made 


sively for the 


Chairman and the members of 
the 
Frida, 


Journar has 


certain demands last 
Our 
than we 


ommiuttec 


evening, and those are orders 


been costing more 


some of us to see 
ibout it, and something 
drastic has to be and quickly 

This is the tenth such day in a row, but 
enough has been discovered to prove that 
Journal at little or 
advertising 
costs will 


can afford—it is up to 


what can be done 


dom 


good 
Society The 
and now the 
come down should 
When—and note the word is not “if” 
we break even on the PSA Journal, we 
can do a great many things at Headquar 
ters that are beyond their ability 
We need more capable hands at 2005—and 
of them. Those we now have 
are doing a grand job for us, but they need 
help —and going to get it! 
will be done as soon as the 
or perhaps nothing 


we can have a 
no cost to the 
has been going up 


as they 


now tar 
I mean more 
more they are 
It can and 
Journal 
at all—per 

In the 


news on 


costs us less 
year 

will be 
lor good 


menth or two, there 
all this. Stand by 


next 
more 
news 
demands an immediate 
his crew in 
staged a truly fine 
PSA Town Meeting of 
Boris calls 
hundreds of 


But one letter 
Boris 
have just 


answer Dobro and 
Calito 
PSA event in their 
Despite 


rnia 
Photography what 


too much “liquid sunshine,” 
photography’s wonderful people turned out 
PSA’s 


interesting and exciting 


best on a day of 
camera doings 
PSA and the Southern Cali 
fornia Council of Camera Clubs, the Town 
Meeting brought out most of the town and 
had fun. Top and con 


to mingle with 


Sponsored by 


evervone sincere 


gratulations to Boris Dobro and all his 
faithful aids! 

This important Day is especially exciting 
to me it fits in so perfectly with 
my keen desire to have really important 
PSA events going on in every center of 
PSA population. The “Tops” show in its 
wanderings in the South this winter has 
proved that there are innumerable PSA’ers 
who are eager to put on programs which 
interest the community. Now 
Dobro comes along another kind of 
program that might be staged in any city 
or town in the U. S. A. regardless of the 
total population 

These events in scores of 
all over the country will furnish the back- 
PSA's strength their 
valuable contribution to photography and 
to the life and town. That's 
another way of saying that we can ac- 
complish much for both our country and 
our photography through the work of our 
Society at the local level 

We who have accepted office—another 
way of saying “taken a job”-—on a national 
committee or other working level in PSA, 
are all looking for means to 
increase general interest in photography 
and incidently in PSA. Such programs 
of great interest not only to PSA’ers but 
to the whole community—cannot fail to 
produce results if there are enough Dobro’'s 
and others who are willing to work out 
plans and carry through those already in 
existence. More power to them 

Here's the catch in all this. We need a 
lot of others who would like to do some- 
thing constructive in their own towns 
Maybe it is the show, maybe a 
“Town Meeting” or regional convention or 
one-day seminar or a session of the Na 
tional Lecture Program. Maybe it’s an 
idea of your own that is still better—who 
knows ? 

If such a performance sounds interesting 
to you, sit down right now and drop me 
a line. PSA is a big thing—big and most 
important. It needs the best any of us 
can offer, and it pays off most to those 
who do most in the activities of the 
Society Norris 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 2 | 


Wherever your photographic journeys may 
lead you . . . whatever your favorite subjects 
may be—the 244 x 244 HASSELBLAD Camera 
merits your interest. This is particularly 

true if you pursue your photographic work, 
and pleasure, with the practiced discipline of a 
perfectionist. For here is an instrument, 
precision crafted in Sweden, with built-in 
refinements that will bring a new range . . . 

a new sureness to your picture making. 
Interchangeable film magazines, interchangeable 
lenses, automatic controls, speeds to 1/1600 
second, built-in flash — these are but a few of 


the features that make the HASSELBLAD 


a “must” for your personal inspection. 


PRICES — The camera, with 80mm Kodak Ektar 
£/2.8 Lens and 2'4x2' roll-film magazine, $535 
including Federal Tax. Accessory 135mm Kodak 
Ektar £/3.5 Lens, $250, and 250mm Zeiss Opton 


Sennar {/4 Lens, $421. 


== 
HASSELBLAD 


The New 


Swedish Reflex Camera 


PHOTO-REPORTERS TRAVELERS 


NATURALISTS 
well appreciate the close- 
working sharpness of the 
matchless Ektar {/2.8 Lens 
« Jocusing down to 
20 inches without accessories 
~~. and to full scale with 
extension tubes . . . and with 
no worry about parallax. 


ILLUSTRATORS 
will like the quick 
interchangeability of the 
roll.film magazines ... 
permitting the use of 
different film emulsions, 
color or black-and-white 
in one camera. 


will be quick to exploit the 

dazzling 1/1600 top speed 
of the HASSELBLAD .. . 
excited at the prospect of 
freezing action at angles too 
dificult for slower shutters. 


| 


will thrill at the “reach” 
of the long-focus lenses 
that bring distant, 
inaccessible subjects into 
working range .. . thanks 
to rapid interchangeability 
of the lenses. 


Write for the descriptive HASSELBLAD booklet to 


Interchangeable 


Interchangeable 
film magazines 


pt. P 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. ¥ 


Speeds to 1/1600 


ist 
Perfection® 
to 
Removable hood 
J 
~) 


Now you can mix your own 
for processing Diaversal paper. The 
Camera Company, of Chicago 


has been eliminated 


second 


crystals No 


incorporated in the 


which contains hypo 


STANDARD 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Three Basic Points of Print 
Quolity,” an exciting new booklet 
that shows you how to make 
outstanding enlargements. Mail 
this coupon for your FREE copy! 


solutions 
Revere 


American 


developer, 
fixing 


$168*° 


with Omegolite, $159.40 
with Colorheod, $183.50 <> Copy 
Attachment 


omega D-2 enlargers 


NEW AIDS FOR BETTER PICTURE-MAKING 


By Jacop Descutn, APSA 


is required and washing takes five to ten 
minutes. Ordinary darkroom lighting with 
an OA or similar safelight is required only 


listributors of the Belgian-made paper, for the first two minutes of the processing, 
have released the formulas which until after which the white room light may be 
now have been available only from Revere turned on. After washing, the prints are 
in prepared liquid or powder form. In dried normally 


case you have missed it, the Revere Wash Revere announces the following formulas 
Off Negative Diaversal Enlarging Paper, to for processing Diaversal 

give it its full name, is a unique positive ¥ 

to-positive material for making toned en First Developer (G251 : 
larged prints in a few minutes directly from Water at 90 degrees F | 
color transparencies, movie frames and Metol SS oF 
stereo pair After exposure in an enlarger Sodium sulfite, anhydrous 2 of 
1 special outfit, Revere Cine Enlarger Hydroquinone 210—sogr 
Viewer, is sold for enlarging from 8mm or 50dium carbonate, anhydrous be eee 
témm film frames), Diaversal paper is put Potassium bromide mo 
through three solutions. The process con Water to mak so oz 
sists of a first developer, which yields a Use without dilution: develop one minute 
negative second developer, which re 60-68 

verses the image to a positive after the 

temporary negative image has been washed Second Developer 


off in a warm water, leaving a light-toned Water at 90 degrees 32 o2 
positive, and a toning bath which darkens Sodium sulfite, anhydrous 4 oz 
the positive to produce the completed roto Hypo crystals 180 gr 
brown print Add First Developer 4 oz 

The bleaching solution formerly indicated Water to make 80 oz 


this step having been 


Use 
utes at 


without dilution 
60-68 degrees 


deve lop two min- 


how ONE precision enlarger 


+ does the work of SEVERAL! 


The Omega D-2 means efficient versatility. Re- 
place the standard condenser head with the 
amazing new OMEGALITE for a superb diffu- 
sion enlarger. Add a copy attachment and you 
have a precision copy camera. Eliminate un- 
desirable details with a 
Attachment . . . all combined at your fingertips! 


Portrait Soft Focus 


NEW OMEGALITE for portrait 
work requiring less controsty 


, light. Interchangeable with 
Omego 0-2 stondord condenser 
heed. Omegolite $42.75 


Colorhead 
Attachment ~ >— 


Ropid-shift 
Filmholder 


Soft-focus 
Attachment 


SIMMON BROTHERS, INC. Dept. PSA 4 


OMEGA) 55.08 Storr Ave., Long Islond City 1, N. Y. 


Please rush me my FREE copy of the new booklet, ‘The 


Three Basic Points of Print Quality.” 
Nome___. — 
Address 


Zone___ 


My comera and negotive size —— 
Any Picture is Just @ Snapshot Until It's Enlarged! 


follows: 


Recommended Toners are as 


Eastman Rapid Selenium 1 part 
Water at 60-68 degrees 32 parts 
or 

Ansco Flemish Toner 1 part 
Water 60-68 degrees 40 parts 


Tone one to three minutes at 60-68 
degrees, the time depending on the depth 
of tone desired 


If a prepared developer is_ preferred, 
Revere suggests Dektol, or similar de- 
veloper, diluted two to one, for the first 


solution; and Dektol two to one for the 
second developer, plus 54 grains of hypo 
crystals to 24 ounces of diluted tray work- 
ing solution 


The latest kink in enlargers—a range- 
finder for focusing! Honest It's the 
principal gimmick of the Exact 66, a 
2'4x2"4 enlarger just brought into this 


country from Germany by Burleigh Brooks 
Company, 10 West Forty-sixth Street, New 
York City. Made by the Veigel factory in 
Stuttgart, the new enlarger is designed to 
take 2'4x2'4 negatives and smaller. The 
rangefinder is available with lenses of 
various focal lengths and can be used for 
any degree of enlargement on or off the 
baseboard. Two light beams are projected 
as lines on the easel; as the lens is focused 
the beams move toward each other. When 
the two beams join, the image is in sharp 
focus. Other features of this $169.50 en- 
larger include a double condenser matched 
to a Schneider Componar enlarging lens 
and a new type reflex lighting principle, of 
which the source is a projection lamp. The 
Exact 66 is compact, light in weight, with 
controls for raising, and locking 
at the base, and enlarging magnifications 
oll to 7 times on the baseboard, higher 
ratios off the board 


lowering 


Flash 


A couple of new speedlights have been 


introduced recently One is the Epco 
Electronic Flash Unit Model PD-400, the 
other the Shawlite Electronic Flashgun 


The Epco, which is made by Epco Products, 
Inc., 2500 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, in 
cold light tube with a long-life 
guarantee, a flash duration of 1/10,000th 
of a second, a light output of 120 watt- 
seconds and guide numbers of 45 for color, 
220 for fast panchromatic film, and costs 
$160 for the complete outfit, which includes 
a genuine cowhide leather-covered carrying 
case, power pack, cold light bulb, seven- 


cludes a 


inch aplanatic reflector and 20 feet of 
cord. The Epco may be converted in a few 
seconds for battery operation 


The Shawlite Electronic Flashgun, having 
a 60-watt-second output, said to be equiva- 
lent to that of a No. 5 flash lamp, is an- 
nounced by Minifilm Camera Corp., 1190 
Sixth Avenue, New York. The $39.95 unit 
has a 1/2000th flash duration, weighs two 
pounds and operates on 110-120 AC. The 
unit includes a seven-ounce flashgun, com- 
p'ete with battery case, reflector and 
camera bracket, and an electronic tube 
yielding 100,000 flashes 

A. C. Muller, of 421 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, who has been synchronizing 
Automatic Rolleiflex cameras for flash for 
more than four years, now announces a 
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Take 


Take what you see...then 
see EXACTLY what you take 


T's amazingly easy to take beautiful, true-to-life 
I pictures with the Stereo-REALIST — and as re- 
warding as a flower garden in full bloom. The 
REALIST exactly reproduces what you see with your 
eyes. So, if the original scene is pleasing, take it. 
When viewed in the REALIST Viewer it will be 
equally as pleasing. 

And with the Reatist you don’t have to fuss 
about perspective or composition . . . or memorize 

ges of algebraic formulae . . . or juggle a truck- 
[oad of equipment. The REALIst does the work. 
YOU get the enjoyment! 

REALIST pictures are a thrilling experience in 
lifelike three dimensions and glorious natural color. 
But, seeing is believing. If you haven't seen REALIST 
pictures, ask your camera dealer to show you some. 
See for yourself how you can “take it easy” with 


the Reauist. Davin WuHite CoMPANY, 387 W. 


Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


Winner of U. S. CAMERA Gold 
Medal Achievement Award 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 


WITH STEREO-REALIST 


Stereo-RE ALIST Cameras, Viewers, Projectors, and Accessories are products 
of the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 


BUY THESE CUSTOM-BUILT REALIST ACCESSORIES AT YOUR CAMERA DEALER 


New, Low-Cost 
REALIST Viewer 
Only viewer in its price 


in light source. Pocket 
size, sturdy construction. 
Economical, but top 
quality. 


achromatic lenses. Built glass combination is dur- 


The ideal mount for 
viewing and projection ; 
3 window sizes. Plastic- 


meat, casy to 
Adhesive back- 
ing seals firmly. 


Slide & Viewer 
Carrying Case 
Three drawers for 48 
slides, one for viewer. 
Sturdy, plastic handle; 
two-tone brown tweed, 
plastic-impregnated fab- 

mc covering. 
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flash! 


a \second 


The New Leico [If Box with Built-in 
$139.40 
(incl. Fed. Tax). Leica Folding 
Flosh Unit $24 odditionol. 


Synchronization. 


* 
CACaeL 


without lens cost 


Yes, you now can pair up the new IIf 
with your present Leica and get all the 
advantages of a “second” camera 
without the cost of another lens. By a 
simple switch of your present lens you 
can quickly change from natural lighting 
to flash exposures...shoot in either 
color or black and white... get fuller 
and far more versatile coverage of any 
scene or subject. 

The new Leica IIf offers built-in syn- 
chronization timed exactly for all shutter 
speeds from 1/30 to 1/500... for all 
flash bulbs ond zero delay strobe. It 
also features the new film-winding knob 
that “remembers” the speed of the film 
in the camera. May be converted easily 
to a IIIf model by factory addition of 
slower shutter speeds. Ask your photo- 
expert Leica Dealer for full details. 


. another way LEICA makes better pictures easier. . 


hour B. C. Unit 


for Uniform Flash 


Fits easily into FF 
ony Leica Fold- 
ing Flash Unit 


$3.85 


including 


LEITZ MICROSCOPES 


BINOCULARS 


A remarkably new, more powerful and 
dependable firing system for Leica flash 
shooting. In between shots, its special 
condenser “stores” energy from a single, 
small 22Yev. battery for a uniform, 
high-voltage firing impulse. Discharges 
force 15 times stronger than usual 1'/v. 
flashlight battery: 
* provides more even illumination at 
flash 
implifies use of extension units for 
multiple fash by eliminating slowed 
timing. 
makes battery, contact and tempera- 
ture conditions less critical, firing more 
dependable. 
single long-life battery means extra 
con e and ec y- 
now standard equipment for Leica 
Folding Flash Unit. 


*o trodemork of E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. 


SCIENTIFIC 


INSTRUMENTS 
LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 


new installation: full synchronization at all 
speeds for all Rolleiflex cameras with rim- 
set, delayed-action Compur shutters. The 
cost is $40. He offers the same installation 
for other cameras with this type of shutter, 
including the Plaubel Makina and the 
Super Ikonta B and BX 

Designed for use with the popular 
miniature peanut flash lamps, the Bower 
Photo Flash Unit, recently put on the 
market by Saul Bower, Inc., 114 Liberty 
Street, New Vork, is made of lightweight 
aluminum and costs $6 for reflector, battery 
case, cord and camera bracket with screws 
Versatility is provided by a tripod screw 
in the base of the camera bracket and. for 
cameras with a built-in shoe, by a clip at 
the bottom of the battery case 

A new B-C Flash Unit, Model BCB, for 
the Bolsey Models B-2 and C 35mm 
cameras, is announced by the Kalart Com 
pany, Inc., of Plainville, Conn. The unit 
includes the exclusive built-in test licht 
and costs $14.30 

The Amber Coated Dura-Flash lamp is 
announced by Dura Electric Lamp Com 
pany, Inc., of Newark, N. J. Designed 
to furnish illumination 
without the use of auxiliary filters, the new 
lamps come in five types, the No. SA, No 
6A (for small cameras with focal-plane 
shutters), the No. 11A and Nos. 22A and 
50A, the latter for large coverage 


color-corrected 


Cameras 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, importer of the Contax and Ikonta 
cameras, has entered the inexpensive camera 
field with the Box Tengor camera, a $17 
unit of the “deluxe box” type. Equipped 
with a two-eclement coated and color cor- 
rected £/9 lens, the camera uses 120 film 
for a yield of eight pictures, size 2"(x3'4 
inches 

The camera has three focusing distances 
three lens stops, {/9, f/11 and {/16, and a 
constant shutter speed of 130th of a 
second, and bulb (time). The shutter is 
the rotary type with built-in flash. The 
company also announces the availability of 
the Zeiss Ikon Ikophot photo electric ex- 
posure meter with an accessory for inci- 
dent-light readings. It is calibrated in ASA 
film values and costs $28 

Saul Bower, Inc., of 114 Liberty Street, 
New York, has imported the Bower 35, a 
German miniature ranging in price, depend 
ing on the shutter, from $36.50 to $52.50 
The Bower 35 has an f/2.8 Steinheil Cassar 
coated lens and comes equipped with any 
of four shutters, the Vario, with speeds 
from 1/25 to 1/200 and bulb; the Prontor 
S, 1 second to 1/300 and bulb with built-in 
self timer; the Prontor SW, same as the 
Prontor S but with flash synchronized at 
all speeds; and Compur Rapid MX, 1 
second to 1/500, bulb, flash synchronized 
at all speeds. The Bower 35 is small, light 
weight, and has a die-cast aluminum body 
finished in black with chrome trim 

Bower also has a Bower Ball Tilt Tripod 
Top with unusual locking features. Im- 
ported from Germany, the top comes in 
three sizes and is priced at $2 to $3.50 

The thirteen Camera Craft stores, with 
headquarters at 18 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, announce two items. One is 
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Dull day "sunlight." See how photographer George Miller has used G-E Midgets to create the effect of 
sunlight, giving the picture extra form and sparkle. Try ‘em in sunlight, to soften shadows on faces. 


Not Posing makes Better Picture! 


G-E Photoflash lets you shoot fast 
-.- catch candid action 


You just can’t make young pups hold still and “watch 
the birdie!"" But don’t worry about that when taking 
pictures with General Electric Photoflash. Because G-E 
Photoflash (Midgets or other sizes to fit your camera) 
provides a punch of light to capture every detail and, 
most important here, really “stops” the action of jump- 
ing, wiggling, clawing, yelping. Result: a much more 
interesting picture because it is candid. 

For shots like this—and for so many others indoors or 
out, day or night—G-E Photoflash is the answer you've 
always wanted for making certain that your precious 
pictures come out fine! Buy G-E Photoflash at your photo 
dealers. And keep plenty handy for every occasion! 


Remember, there's a G-E lamp for every photographic purpose 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


+ 
2 hie 
N : 
~ 6 
LAMPS 
OF. 
Sew 
No. 11 
No. 6 
Focal-plane 


Develop Your Prints 
With the Same 

Care You 
Give Your 


Negatives 


by Dr. Edmund 
Lowe, APSA 


Some paper developers produce 
beautiful tones and some do not, 
therefore, selection of the right print 
developer contributes as much to the 
success of your picture as proper 
negative development. 


For years Edwal chemists have 
sought the best combinations for pro- 
ducing beautiful tones—experiment- 
ing with hundreds of developing 
agents, anti-fog agents, pH values 
and concentrations. Research was not 
restricted to cheaper metol-hydroqui- 
none mixtures, but included more 
powerful and more expensive com- 
pounds long favored by great photog- 
raphers. 

Today Edwal offers 2 superior pa- 
per developers (both without hydro- 
quinone, chief cause of aerial fog) 
actually LOWER IN PRICE than 
metol-hydroquinone liquid develop- 
ers because their greater concentra- 
tion allows lower packing and ship- 
ping costs. Try them today! 


Edwal 111, “platinum tone” devel- 
oper, produces unusually beautiful 
“silvery” blacks (especially on Vari- 
gam) in portraits, landscapes, pic- 
tures to “live with” in the home. We 
recommend it for all personal pic- 
tures where cold blue blacks are not 
desired. One quart bottle makes up 
to 2 gal. of working solution. 


Edwal Velvet produces cool rich 
blacks on “cold tone” papers; warm 
blacks on papers such as Opal, India 
Tone, etc. Velvet is today the LEAST 
EXPENSIVE liquid paper developer, 
though made with costly chemicals. 
Because it is extremely concentrated, 
the 99¢ 16 oz. size makes 1'4 gallons 
of full strength developer! 


SPECIAL SAMPLES to Camera Clubs 
and Schools 

Edwal offers special samples to accredited 
comera clubs, universities, photo schools. Send 
us the number of members in your club or 
class, and the nome of your most convenient 
photo supply dealer (mention this magazine). 
We'll do the rest. 


SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS CORP. 
RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 


the Proximeter, a close-up focusing attach- 
ment for focusing and viewing miniature 
camera subjects as near as ten inches with- 
out the usual adjustments. The 
offers three close-up ranges and accommo- 


device 


dates models of the Leica, the Kodak 
Retina and the Agfa Karomat. For the 
Leica, the Proximeter is $24.95, for the 


Retina $19.95 

The other exclusive Camera Craft 
complete, low-cost kit for 
color prints by the Dye-Transfer 
$37.50. The kit contains all 
the necessary materials including the Condit 
Registration custom-made device 
for accurately registering the transferred 
matrices, and a set of triple-masked, bal 
anced color-separation negatives for use as 
a guide in making sets of negatives 

Ansco Color, daylight and Ansco 
Supreme, a medium-speed fine-grain pan 
chromatic film, are now available in the 
popular 828 size, which yields eight pictures 
size 28mm x 40mm to the roll, which is 
slightly larger than the conventional 35mm 
film. The color film is 98 cents a roll, the 
black-and-white 48 cents 

The  three-section Empire Hi-Riser 
Tripod is announced by Service Photo 
Suppliers, Inc., 151 West 19th Street, New 
York City, at $32.50. The new tripod has 
an adjusting ring for snugly fitting the 
camera tripod thread; an efficient panning 
handle; a tilt lock to permit the camera to 
be moved horizontally only; a handle, 
which folds when not in use, for adjusting 


item 
making 
process, 


is a 


costing only 


Easel, a 


the height of the elevating column, and 
other conveniences 
72-inch, 7-ounce camera support de 


signed for tabletop and similar photogra 
phy, has been put on the market by 
Exakta Camera Company, 46 West 29th 
Street, New York City. The $3.95 device 
consists of a clamp and universal head, can 
be fastened quickly and firmly to a table, 
made of aluminum 
American and European 


i chair, door, etc., is 
and has 
tripod bushings 

A new plastic 
Mount for 
projectors is 


alloy 


Stereo 
viewers 


lightweight 
standard 35mm 
offered by 


Slide 
and 
Holson Binders, 
Inc.. 762 Wythe Avenue, Brooklyn 11 
N. ¥ Each film frame, as it is cut, is 
slipped into a transparent plastic envelope, 
then into a slot in the mount, making pos 
sible the mounting of a complete roll in 
about ten minutes. A package of sixteen 
is $2.48; 100, $15 

A single-tier all-steel file for stereo slides 
has been introduced by the Brumberger 
Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 
32, N.Y. The file takes fifty metal or glass 
slide binders divided into five groups or up 
to 125 cardboard mounts. The file has a 
handle, snap catches, numbered 
strips and an index card 

4 new film and paper fixer that contains 
an aromatic oil of lavender derivative, that 
takes out the strong acetic acid and sulfite 
usually associated with acid hypo 
solutions, has been placed on the market by 


recessed 


odors 


du Pont. It is the 18-F Universal Fixer, 
a single-powder hardening fixer that is 
mixed easily and has a long service life 
It is designed particularly for darkroom 
work in homes, office buildings and similar 
places 
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A file for 35mm slides that looks like a 
leather-bound volume, the Dias Slide File, 
recently introduced by Camera Specialty 


Company, Inc., 50 West 29th Street, New 
York, measures 8x10 inches, holds 100 glass 
slides or 200 ready-mounts, and costs $7.50. 
It is made of dovetailed hardwood with 
metal hinges and locking clasps, is bound 
in leather and has a natural wood finish 

A new 90mm [/1.8 Angenieux telephoto 
lens for the Exakta camera and designed 
for use under difficult lighting conditions 
indoors, is announced by Exakta Camera 
Co., New York. The price is $149.50 

A new Exposure Dial Calculator for 
indoor movies and still photography is now 
included with all Mayfair portable lighting 
units 


One of the handiest devices we have tried 
in a long time is the new Polaroid desktop 


Copymaker ($67.50) pictured above. For 
use with the Polaroid Land Camera, it 
turns out clear, dry, finished copies of 
documents, letters, sketches, drawings or 
photographs in a minute. It can be used 
for close-ups of machine parts and other 
small objects up to 11 x 14 inches 


Completely self-contained, it incorpo 
rates polarized illumination, automatic 
indicating scale, exposure guide, electric 
timer, adjustable platform, and circular 


fluorescent bulb. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


The following proposed amendment to 
Article XVII, Section 1, of the PSA Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, is published here- 
with as required 

Delete the present Section 1 and replace 
it with the following: “Cash. All funds 
of this Society shall be deposited in banks 
which are members of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in the name of this 
Society and subject to checks signed by 
either the President or the Treasurer, both 
of whom shall be bonded, with any other 
of the elected officers or the Executive 
Secretary or Office Manager as co-signer 
under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Board of Directors.” 

Mrs. C. B. Puers, How. PSA, Sec. 
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You'll find Ansco Cykora, with its 
good choice of surfaces and evenly 
spaced contrast grades, a perfect 
choice for any exhibition print you 
make. 


This fine, moderate speed en- 
larging paper responds readily to 
various developers and toners, 
yielding prints of rich gradation. 
For tones of pleasing warmth, de- 
velop in Ansco Ardol. For colder, 


stronger tones, use Ansco Vividol. 
Both developers are laboratory- 
packaged for your convenience and 
protection. 

See for yourself how well your 
favorite negatives enlarge on fa- 
mous Ansco Cykora paper! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. “From Research 
to Reality.” 


Ask for 
ANSCO 
CYKORA 
PAPER 


9 

a 
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ethical responsibility to maintain proper standards 
of decency and good taste in the selection of 
pictorial illustration, particularly because of the 

WHEREAS there has been increasing criti- 


cism of present standards by commentators both 


within and without the photographic industry; and 
WHEREAS such publications evidently are at 


tracting interest in the female figure rather than 


Will analyze five of your negatives from the pictorial viewpoint, make a 
full size specimen exhibition print from the most suitable, and explain in 


complete detail the how and why of each operation } 
I | in photography to the point where distributors of 
Since this service is based on over twenty-five years of study and experi items of questionable taste are now buying ad- 
ence, it could save you plenty of time and money figuring out how to get vertising space therein, and 


the best results from vour negative WHEREAS such a situation can do irreparable 
harm to photographic magazines, dealers and manu 


COMPLETE SERVICE © TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS “NOW, THEREFORE be it f 
RESOLVED that publishers and editors of photo 


JOH N R . HOGA N graphic publications be urged to take immediate 
1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. steps to prepare and adapt standards of decency 


and good taste in the selection of pictorial illus- 


tration, editorial and advertising, which are above 
question 

Board of Directors, National Association 

of Photographic Manufacturers, Inc 


Pictorial Division 


' Technical Exhibit Travelling Show 
The 1952 Pictorial Division Nominating 
The PSA Technical Division announces 


Committee, consisting of Grant Duggins, 
FPSA, Sacramento, Calif Mrs. Anne P a new Travelling Print Show, containing 
Dewey, Hon.PSA, APSA. Chicago. Il Resolution of NAPM outstanding examples of scientific and tech- 
Wardlaw M. Hammond, Philadelphia, Pa.; ; ; nical photography. Within the limit of 
and John R. Hogan, Hon.PSA, FPSA William C. Babbitt, Managing Director the number of hangings that can be 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman, have selected the National Association of Photo arranged in a period of about 18 months, 
the following slate of officers for the 1952 graphic Manufacturers, Inc., has sent PSA this Show will be loaned to technical schools 
Journat a copy of a resolution recently and societies for periods of a week or so 


7 Com passed by his organization. Since this at no charge, except one-way shipping costs 
resolution so clearly states the views of The Travelling Show contains about 
: ’ ; = — PSA JournaL, we quote it in full thirty-five 16 x 20 prints, which were se- 

Secretary: Miss Stella R. Jenks, Columbus, Obi lected from the 7th Open Exhibit of 
Treesurer: Robert 1. Lace. Wis RESOLUTION Technical Photography, held in Detroit 
Witttam E. Cuase, APSA, Chairman guhic ust October. In the main they represent 


interesting examples of the ability of the 
camera to capture and record technical in- 
formation that escapes the eye 

Conditions for borrowing the Technical 
Print Show are simple. Public hangings 
are given preferred consideration The 
prints, on 16 x 20 mounts, should be hung 
under glass for protection. Each group 
borrowing the Show is required to ship the 
prints promptly at their own expense to 
the next location. The Show will be avail- 
able for hangings through June 1953. Re- 


K-SET 
NOW! Famous QUIC 
Tripods YOU 


A QUICK-SET TRIPOD... the most important ew York, and should state any preference 
» accessory you can buy for your camera for dates 


; mm. THE CHOICE OF THE EXPERTS! Progress Medal to Johnston 


The Council of the Royal Photographic 


NOW iety of Great Britain has awarded th 

Elevator JUNIOR Tri Socie srea as awardec e 

Elevator HI-BOY Tripod . . . was $5950 . . . NOW $53.50 ‘© J. Dudley Johnston, Hon. FRPS, in . 
YES, ALL QUICK-SET TRIPODS COST YOu LESS! recognition of the invaluable services he 


10 has rendered to the Royal and to the ad- 
reasons why QUICK-SET is the choice of the Experts! vancement of photography, particularly in 


1. Handle securely locks Pon Head in 6. Rubber cushion prevents excessive the pictorial field 
any pasition jorring when comere descends too 
2. Pon Head Tep Plote gives extra rapidly on Elevator Column Mr Johnston was the recipient of the 
7. Legs rigidly hinged to tripod top, PSA Progress Medal Award in 1949 
3. Pon Head permits 150° tilt — full reinforced to eliminate twisting or 
360° of pon shoking 
4. Locking Wheel permonently fos 8. Crank hos wide sweep for smoother Whitesell Prints Available 
tened to top plote provides for camera movement 
ony required length of camera screw 9%. Locking Rings lock legs of ony de- An unusual opportunity is available to 
5. Camera Screw ond Locking Wheel sired extension fost, secure. PSA members to obtain original salon prints 
ore easily, instontly odjusted from 10. Rubber Tips grip firmly on ony sur- 
front to reer face to prevent damage. yy one of the world’s greatest masters of 
FREE en group photography at the low cost of ten 
QUICK-SET INC Dept. PSA 4 dollars ($10.00) each Pops Whitesell, 
CATALOG 132) N. Elston Ave., Chicago 22, 
end FPSA, has made up a number of his more 
Please rush me o FREE copy of your new catelog all about 
tive illustrated cat fomous QUICK-SET Tripods successful exhibition prints, and they may 
ibi i 
oe See be obtained direct from him at 726 St. 
specifications and Peters Street, New Orleans, La 


feotures of every fa 
mous QUICK-SET 


Those who would like to have an original 
16 x 20 dye transfer print portraying Pops 


Address 


Triped. Mall this City Zone____State__ 
coupon tedoy for 
J your FREE copy! (Turn to page 290 


! 
detoil the complete Nome 
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PSA CONVENTION COMMIT 


Josern A. BERNSTEIN 


Specific plans for this year’s vacation- 
time convention of the Photographic 
Society of America, to be held in New 
York City, August 12th through the 16th, 
are beginning to jell, though six months 
remain before the call to order 

Deadline for all entries in the Annual 
PSA International Exhibit, which will be 
the first in the history of the convention 
to be held under the same roof as conven- 
tion sessions, in Hotel New Yorker, has 
been set for July 10th 

Judges have been named for four of the 
seven divisions—one more than ever be- 
fore—to be represented in the annual ex- 
hibit. The four divisions are Color, Pic- 
torial, Nature, and for the first time, Stereo. 

Motion Picture and Photo Journalism 
exhibits are to be invitational. The seventh 
group, the Technical Division, will assemble 
and judge its entries separately 

Complete information on the exhibits, as 
announced by Carl Sanchez, Jr., chairman 
of exhibits and Harry Youran, publications 
chairman, is tabulated elsewhere. 

Divisional chairmen were making rapid 
progress toward completion of their re 
spective programs. Among early reports 
comes one from Paul Wolf for the Color 
Division. Included in this program will be 
a showing of a 16mm color film on Photo 
micrography and Photomacrography en- 
titled “Natures Highlights,” by Joseph T. 
Fox, APSA, FBPA, whose film was 
accorded a special award by the Biological 
Photographers Association this year. An- 
other feature will be a much needed dis- 
cussion of Color Filters by Charles A. 
Kinsley, APSA 

As programming moved toward com- 
pletion Quested Elgar, in his role as chair- 
man of convention housing, began to tackle 
the problem of allocating space and time 
to divisional and special meetings. He 
urged earliest possible filing of requisitions 

» to insure smooth allocation of the ample 
space available in Hotel New Yorker 

In his role as president of the Metro- 
politan Camera Club Council and therefore 
official host to the convention, Mr. Elgar 
is assisting Paul Gibbs, New York chair- 
man, in arranging a remarkable program of 
hospitality for visitors 

The New York committee is especia'ly 
anxious to provide every facility for the 
comfort and convenience of convention 
visitors in view of the fact that the Metro- 
politan area, with its vast variety of photo 
genic subject matter, is showing signs of 
luring more photographers to the conven- 
tion, earlier, than ever before Many 
already have made it clear that they plan 
to come to New York early and stay after 
the close of the convention to combine the 
opportunity afforded for making pictures in 
a new and varied scene, with attendance 
at the convention. 

In preparation for this, the New York 
general committee has been expanded until 
the number of Metropolitan area photog- 
raphers now at work preparing for the 
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visitors is growing well beyond the 200 
mark 

A corps of PSA members who are prom- 
inent as judges and speakers at meetings 
of the 100 and more Metropolitan camera 
clubs, are spreading the gospel of PSA 
under the direction of Al Schwartz, chair- 
man of the convention membership com- 
mittee 
felt in terms of new members for PSA and 
also in terms of volunteers to help the 
growing general committee prepare tor 
visitors 

This “personalized field trip” service is 
planned by the New York committee to be 
available before and after the convention 


committee 
photographers on a picture making tour of 
the New York harbor and waterfront 


ANNOUNCED 


Results of their efforts are being 


The Battery from Statue of Liberty Boat—a 


as well as during the five days of the ses- 
sions. It is in addition to the now rapidly 
developing major convention field trip be- 
ing planned under the direction of Edward 


Wilson, chairman of the special events 
He is chartering a boat to take 


With the goal of the reception committee 


aimed at converting the convention “into 
one big happy family,” Olga Irish, chair 
man, has enlisted PSA members from all 
parts of the country as well as from New 
York to help introduce everyone to every- 
one else 


The special services committee, headed 


by Ed Bailey, already has launched a sur 
vey of the equipment and convenience 
requirements of every speaker and demon- 
strator with a view to making this con- 
vention the smoothest functioning one on 
record 
lights, flexible wiring, tripods, projectors, 
light boxes, screens, switches, even floor 
plugs, for every demonstration at the right 
place and at the right time 


His aim is to furnish the needed 


N OFFICIALS—Norris 
Harkness, Pres., (left); Quested Elgar, Pres. 
of the host ogenization, the Metropolitan CC 
Council; and Paul Gibbs, General Chairman. 


PSA CONVENTIO! 


General Chairman Gibbs urges conven- 


first day of the convention, and stay late, 
promising a type of hospitality that will 


view to be photographed on the boat trip. 


And to prove it, he is planning 
a reception for the first evening of the con- 
vention that will be unique in the annals of 
photographic holidays 

Chairmen of subcommittees follow: 


National: Harry R. Reich 
nyc 


Motion Pictures— National 


| 
rn 
4 
j 
CS 
tion t t nm ar! register the 
> 
exceed that of his own famous native i + 
j tt 
General Chairman—Paul W. Gibbs 
Vice General Chairman-—-Quested L. Elgar 
Secretary—Lou Jacob 
Registration—-Mrs. Ann Justice 
Banquet—-Mrs. Susan Sherman 
Publications—Harry Youran 
Membership—Alfred Schwartz 
Finance—Frank J. Soracy 
Exhibitions—-Carl Sanchez 
Reception—Olga Irish 
Special Events—-Edward C. Wilson 
Services Edward Bailey 
Program— Mildred Hatry 
Publicity——Joseph Bernstein 
Color—National: Leonard A. Thurston a 
NYC: Paul Wolf ae 
Photo Journalism —David B. Eisendrath, Jr. 
Technical-—Hubert Scheffy 
Stereo—Dr. Frank E. Rice ae 
Pictorial National: Doris M. Weber 
NYC Barbara Green 
Vincent H. Hunter 
NYC: Frank E. Gunnell 
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H. J. Jorunson, FPSA 


The first portion of this installment concludes Chapter 
III. It is followed by Chapter IV, which will be con- 
cluded in next issue 


Organization for Meetings 

Organization of club officers and members for planning 
and conducting meetings depends upon (1) club organiza- 
tion as provided in constitution and by-laws, (2) size 
and objectives of the club, and (3) type of meeting 
schedule desired 

If the club is of the type which seeks to have every 

member active, appointment of multiple committees 
should lighten this work and contribute to club programs. 
If the club is limited in membership, the responsibilities 
must fall upon individuals, or upon a few 

Ideal organization for planning and conducting meet- 

ings might be as follows: 

1. Executive Committee comprised of club officers and chairmen 
of committees, meeting at least monthly to (a) conduct 
routine business, (b) plan club schedules, and (c) guide club 
affairs 
Program Committee, responsible for planning meetings, ob 
taining speakers 
House Committee responsible for care, and use, and timely 
ivailability of club equipment 
Activities Committee responsible for club projects and activi 
ties such as field trips, special events, annual dinner, year 
book, ete 
Program Committee, which may appoint sub-committees to 


In some clubs these projects are directed by the 


handle special projects 

Competition Committee responsible for conducting monthly 
contest unnual shows, interclub competitions, and club 
participation in outside contests, exhibitions, et« 


These committees meet separately to plan and conduct 
their several responsibilities. Their chairmen, as members 
of the Executive Committee, are constantly in touch with 
all club affairs, and can present the wishes of club mem 
bers, and of committee members, to the Executive Com- 
mittee. In this way, the officers of the club may coor- 
dinate all programs and activities 


Veeting Programs 

The nature of programs presented at camera club 
meetings is as diverse as are the clubs, their characteris- 
tics, and the imaginations of their officers. No program 
or list of programs exactly will meet the needs of all clubs, 
but programs which have been tried successfully are as 
follows 

1. LECTURE 


ject (prints, slides, movies, depending on the chief purpose of the 


Formal or informal, on any photographic sub 


club 
DEMONSTRATION, of any product, process, or method, in 

any of the photographic fields in which the club is interested 
EXCHANGE NIGHT 


Useful particularly in. hearing visiting speakers 


Two or more local camera clubs hold 
a joint meeting 
of note, or in pooling financial resources to obtain outstanding 
speakers 


> 
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4. ANALYSIS NIGHT. Members bring pictures which they 
desire to have analyzed by competent critics. Each member 
exhibits prints or slides, tells objective and explains process 

§. TRIAL BY JURY. This is a criticism program in which each 
print or slide is assured positive statements of good and bad 
features and then a decision as to which outweighs the other 
As each picture is presented, a “prosecutor” looks for the weak 
points, then the “defense attorney” looks for the good points, and 
finally a “judge” summarizes his “decision” on the basis of the 
arguments presented. Select prosecutor, defense attorney, and 
judge well in advance and have a short rehearsal. (A “sergeant-at- 
arms” times each argument so that “prosecution” and “rebuttal” 
receive equal time.) 

6. AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION PROGRAM. Sce Chapter 
III. Properly handled, this is the most beneficial type of criticism 
program 

7. TECHNICAL PROGRAM. Expert in scientific phases of 
photography makes non-technical talk or demonstration on theory 
or practice in some branch of the science 

8. INDUSTRIAL NIGHT. Industrial photographer describes 
use of photographs and of photographic processes in industry 

9. SCIENCE NIGHT. Dentist, doctor, or technician describes 
nature and use of x-ray and other types of pictures used for 
scientiiic purposes 

10. NEWS PICTURE NIGHT 
work and methods 

11. PORTRAITURE NIGHT. Outstanding portraitist, ama 
teur, or professional exhibits and explains work 

12. CONTROL PROCESS PROGRAM 
in various control processes explain or demonstrate their methods 
May be varied by giving identical negatives to each expert in 
advance of meeting and asking each to exhibit a print made from 
Each expert explains benefits of 
control process and how print thereby was improved 

13. MAKE-UP NIGHT. Informal lecture and demonstration of 
photographic make-up materials and processes 

14. MODELS NIGHT. The club furnishes models and lights 
and under supervision of an experienced photographer, members 
try their hands at “model” photography. The models may be 
“costume,” “character,” or “nude though the latter should be 
restricted to advanced workers and arrangements carefully super 
vised. For best results, give each member a specified amount of 


News photographer tells of 


One or more experts 


the negative, using his process 


time in a predetermined sequence 

1s. STUDIO NIGHT. Meeting is held in studio of professional 
commercial or portrait photographer, who explains use of equip 
ment, nature of work, discusses problems and exhibits pictures 

16. STILL LIFE NIGHT Lecturer, or member of the club 
demonstrates ways of selecting, arranging, lighting, and photo 
graphing still life subjects for color or monochrome 

17. GADGET NIGHT. Club members exhibit and demonstrate 
their most useful photographic gadget, showing benefits, how made, 
how emploved 

18. SWAP NIGHT OR AUCTION NIGHT. Club members 
bring photortaphic equipment they wish to sell or trade, turn it 
Auctioneer exhibits and 
comments humorously on each item, asks bids to buy and offers 


ver to “auctioneer,” naming price 
to swap. On sales, club may keep a percentage as sales commission 

19. QUIZ PROGRAM. Photographic question-and-answer pro 
gram held by club members, or developed by inviting team from 


another club to compete. Joint committee representative of 


participating clubs prepares questions, selects interlocutor and 
judges, decides details, all in advance 
20. PHOTOGRAPHIC LITERATURE PROGRAM. Selected 


members of club review new photographic books and present out- 
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line and gist at meetings; or members are assigned to read certain 
photographic magazines and to present brief or selected articles. 

21. ARTIST’S NIGHT. Photographers can learn much from 
the artist and each club will find it stimulating and profitable to 
include somewhere in its season a talk or demonstration by an 
etcher or painter 

22. LADIES’ NIGHT. Entire meeting program is planned and 
conducted by women members of the club, with woman guest 
speaker. 

23. MOVIE NIGHT (for other than movie clubs). Club mem- 
bers who use motion picture camera present their best films. Or 
in a movie club, slides can be substituted 

24. TRAVEL SHOW NIGHT. Prints or slides from travel 
shows are exhibited singly and discussed by experts or members 

25. CONTEST NIGHT. It is usually better to have contests 
as part of a program for change of pace and greater interest 
For example, a speaker on the first part of the program, followed 
by a contest. But major contests can properly constitute an entire 
program, especially when the number of entries is expected to be 
large 

Member clubs of the Photographic Society of America, 
may, upon occasion, obtain speakers through the Society. 
Also available are individual shows, travel shows (prints 
and slides), print and slide circuits, instruction sets with 
tape recorded text, movies, etc. 

Clubs planning programs also may obtain features in 
the way of lecture material, still and motion pictures, and 
transcribed talks from camera equipment manufacturers. 
These industrial features customarily are accompanied by 
product advertising and frequently may be obtained 
through local camera stores, dealers, and branch offices of 
manufacturers. 


Chapter IV 


Camera Club Activities 


Camera club welfare demands continuing programs ot 
activities which keep members interested, busy, and mak- 
ing progress in photography. The nearer the club can 
come to having every member busy with one or more club 
activities, the more successful it will be. The more that 
club activities benefit members by improving their skill 
and increasing their knowledge of photography, the better 
the club serves its purpose. In fact, the more the club 
works towards the objective of lifting the photographic 
capabilities of all members to a selected par, the better 
the club spirit and the happier the club. 

Meetings are the more obvious and routine club activi- 
ties. They are helpful, but insufficient to build and to 
maintain strong, progressive clubs. Meetings addressed 
by accomplished speakers contribute to members’ 
knowledge of photography, but only indirectly to the 
development of photographic ability. Merely to discuss 
photography is so easy, so inviting, and so deceptively 
helpful that club members readily yield to the temptation 
to become “talking photographers.” 


Practice Necessary 

Vicarious enjoyment of photography seldom produces 
real photographers. Needed are club activities which 
induce and encourage members to use their cameras and 
darkrooms and competitively to develop necessary skills. 
Organization of club activities permits the club member- 
ship to be divided into groups by selection of interests, 
and these smaller groups to be encouraged to make actual 
use of their abilities and equipment for self-improvement. 

Activities may be (1) regular, (2) special, or (3) 
seasonal, and either indoor or outdoor. Since the nature 
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and purposes of club activities must be governed by clup 
needs and interests, no one group of activities can meet all 
the needs of every club. Selection may be made from 
such possibilities as Field Trips, Portraiture, Process and 
Control, Nature Photography, etc. 

Special activities may include members’ participation in 
any special events in the community or in occasions de- 
veloped by the club. Seasonal activities may provide for 
snow photography, making Christmas cards, etc. 

Activities obviously are supplementary to club meet- 
ings. They may be planned not only to further club 
interests and characteristics, but to aid in developing club 
meeting programs. The size and nature of the club are 
important factors. A large club can develop and maintain 
an extensive and widely varied program of activities. The 
small club, lacking manpower, must be content with a less 
ambitious program. 

Selection of activities may be made on the basis of the 
interests, desires, and needs of the membership, as well as 
by vote. The club which has in its membership, or can 
obtain the services of, an expert portraitist, may make 
portraiture a strong activity and develop the interests and 
skills of its members along this line. The club whose 
members are amateurs equipped with roll-film box cam- 
eras must limit its activities to the possibilities of the 
equipment. The club located in an industrial community 
may be interested in industrial photographs, or its mem- 
bers, perversely, may be more interested in pictorialism. 
The club surrounded by picturesque and historic buildings 
naturally may turn to architectural photography, although 
club officers may find that members, tiring of that phase 
of the art, would like, and should be encouraged to take 
up some other subject. 


Meet Members’ Needs 

Whatever activities the club selects should be those 
which meet the needs of club members. The club whose 
members are unlucky in their exhibition efforts may wish 
to improve its average by undertaking exhibition activity 
on a large scale. The club whose members are producing 
work which is becoming typed may wish to undertake 
activities which will lead to active interest in other 
subjects. 

Success of club activities depends upon (1) executive 
direction, (2) number and interest of members partici- 
pating, and (3) enjoyment and benefit afforded. Proper 
executive direction calls for general supervision by the 
club president or executive board, proper conduct and 
leadership of activities by appointed officers, committees, 
or members. 

In a small club with a limited program, special activities 
may be directed by the Program Chairman, either person- 
ally or through appointed subordinates. In the larger 
club, it may be advisable to appoint a special committee 
or chairman for each special activity. If the chairman 
is interested and skilled in the activity, he will naturally 
attract larger participation. The large club thus may 
maintain a number of different photographic activities, 
each led and directed by a specialist, and each interesting 
a large group of members. 

From these activities may come programs for meetings 
In fact, it may be good management to correlate meeting 
programs with activities and vice versa. 
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Encourage Photography 

The natural, simple way to inaugurate a program of 
club activities is to develop an event which calls for all 
members simultaneously to use their cameras. A regular 
meeting with a talk on still life photography may be 
followed by a studio session on still life. On this occasion, 
members bring their equipment, actually make still life 
pictures, and reveal, by their interest, how many would 
be good candidates for a Still Life Activity. If sufficient 
numbers demonstrate their interest, development of the 
activity calls only for appointment of the activity leader 
and enrollment ef club members as participants. 

Each activity may be directed by an appointed leader, 
who thereafter is responsible for arrangements, supervi- 
sion, and conduct of the activity. He should be a person 
possessing leadership qualities and having organization 
and administrative ability, as well as imagination. In 
effect, he is responsible for the success of a cross-section of 
club endeavor. 

Each activity leader should have the authority to call 
and to hold meetings of the members interested in the 
activity, to plan special events, to promote the social life 
of the activity, and otherwise to assure the success of the 
undertaking. While the activity’s undertakings should be 
correlated with the club program to avoid conflicts, at the 
same time it should have a certain amount of autonomy. 

It should not be overlooked that the promoting and 
conducting of the club’s special activities provide excellent 
training for future club officers. Since the forward-looking 
club will wish to change officers with frequent regularity, 
regular development of ability to manage club affairs is 
essential 

Administration of activities requires recognition of 
members’ limited time, facilities, and financial resources. 
Effective administration demands also a continuing fol- 
low-up system, so that pictures made on a field trip, for 
instance, are completed and exhibited at a stated and 
early date. Cost of activities should be kept at a level 
which invites member participation. Social values of 
group activities should not be overlooked, and the meeting 
of the activity, like that of the club at large, well may end 
with refreshments and get-togethers. 


Organizing Camera Club Activities 


Regular activities may be organized on a continuing 
basis and be directed each by a standing committee. Each 
activity may develop its own program, hold separate 
meetings to supplement regular meetings of the club, and, 
on occasion, contribute the regular meeting program along 
the lines of its special interest 

Regular activities may be concerned with those more 
essential phases of photography which, being basic, are of 
fundamental importance in the training of photographers. 
he nature and number of regular activities may be 
measured by the size of the club and the interests of the 
members 

It is unnecessary for any club to conduct all activities 
simultaneously. Interests of members may dictate that 
certain activities be undertaken in one year, others in the 


next year. The value of organization for activities is such 

that the members’ current interests are served. The 

activities program, changing year by year, provides new 


interests 
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Special activities are those which, temporary in nature 
and occasional in occurrence, are planned and directed by 
temporary committees or chairmen. Special activities 
are suitable for any club, regardless of size. They are 
virtually endless in variety and purpose. Being temporary, 
special activities are excellent for experimentation. If the 
activity proves to be popular, it can grow naturally into a 
regular activity. From among those members most inter- 
ested, standing committee and chairman may be selected. 

It is possible that a camera club activity may grow 
from a special meeting program, such as any of those 
listed in the chapter on Camera Club Meetings. For 
example, a Color Slide Night (in the case of a black and 
white club) may lead to a Color Slide Activity, and then 
develop into a Color Section of the club. A similar 
sequence for color prints in a color slide club may lead 
to a Color Print Section in the club. 

Distinction between camera club activities which may 
be considered as regular, and those regarded as special, 
rests with the individual camera club. Furthermore, it 
may be found that some activities hereafter suggested 
appear to conflict with program features previously out- 
lined. This is natural because a feature which may be 
utilized for a meeting program by one club well may be 
adopted or adapted as a regular or special activity by 
another, or even by the same club. 

Experienced club executives wi!l find that features of 
meeting programs and activities are fully supplementary. 
A meeting program can develop from an activity, and 
an activity may develop from a meeting program. This 
development avoids the dangers, real or imaginary, of 
forcing program features, or activities, upon club mem- 
bers. At the same time, it avoids embarrassment for club 
officers who seek to ascertain, by vote or by expression of 
opinion, exactly what the members would like to under- 
take—-and are greeted either by bedlam of confusing and 
competing suggestions, or by dismal silence. 

One great value of the separate, organized activity, 
either regular or special, is that it permits groups of mem- 
bers who have common interests to indulge those interests 
without consuming time at meetings or otherwise imposing 
upon other members. Nothing can be more fatal to the 
success of camera club life than conflicting interests lack- 
ing outlets. If 10 members are interested in portraiture, 
while 10 others crave abstracts, the club obviously has 
within its membership two regular activities struggling to 
be born. The way is clear to provide for each group of 10 
exactly what it wants and thus keep club members busy 
and interested. 

In fairness to ail club members, no one activity, either 
regular or special, should draw exhorbitantly upon the 
club treasury. Special activities in which the entire mem- 
bership is invited or has opportunity to participate will 
represent an approved charge upon the club treasury. On 
the other hand, either regular or special activities in which 
for any reason, only a few members participate, should be 
self-financing. To make such activities self-financing, 
furthermore, is a guarantee that the undertakings will be 
neither excessively expensive nor a drain upon the club 
treasury. On the other hand, the club might properly con- 
tribute to the initial or operating expenses of activities 
which supply programs for meetings. 

(To Be Continued ) 
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PHOTOPROGRESS 


GLENN E. MATTHEWS** ano WILLIAM F. WALKER 


i THE first year of the latter half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, an ever-expanding use of photography was noted in 
many fields of endeavor. More color photographs were be- 
ing taken by the amateur and the professional than there- 
tofore. A wide variety of equipment of both domestic 
and foreign manufacture was available in limited supply. 
Industrial, military, documentary and scientific photog- 
raphy showed steady growth over previous years. Although 
the motion picture industry appeared to be undergoing a 
period of retrenchment, rapid strides were evident in the 
use of photography in television. Steady progress was re- 
ported in the application of photography to nuclear physics. 


Amateur Still Photography 

In the United States, the Argus C-4 miniature camera, 
equipped with a new behind-the-lens shutter, had a super- 
imposed-image type of range finder with a large eye piece 
to accommodate the wearers of eyeglasses. A special model 
of the Bolsey B 35mm Camera was introduced with a 
specially designed, removable shutter-lens assembly for 
close-up photography. The Kodak Signet Camera replaced 
the Kodak 35 Camera and featured a coated Ektar 44mm 
f/3.5 lens and a Synchro 300 shutter, the latter with four 
speeds from 1/25 to 1/300 second. 

In England, the Witness 35mm precision camera was 
announced as having advantages not previously brought 
together in any one such instrument. In addition to a 
coupled-film transport, shutter wind and exposure counter, 
it included a combined range finder and view finder, re- 


* Reprinted from Americana Annual, 1952, Yearbook of the 
Encyclopedia Americana 

** Technical Research Editor, Kodak Research Laboratories, 
Rochester 4, N. Y 


UNUSUAL MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHS—top ricut: An 
F-86 Sabrejet firing a rocket while flying about 300 miles per 
hour. Note ground detail despite 12,000 feet altitude. Made 
with a Kodak Medalist. Credit: United States Air Force, Head- 
quarters, Air Training Command, Scott Air Force Base, lil. 
Lert: Rare phenomenon of two fire rings from guns of cruiser, 
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U.S.S. Manchester, during naval bombardment of Korean coast. 
Credit: U. 8. Navy Photograph; courtesy U. 8. Camera Maga- 
time. RIGHT: New York City from Atlantic Highlands, Neu 
Jersey. Range 26 miles. Photo on infrared plate made with Zeiss 
FK-3M Camera. Lens focal length—3 meters; exposure—\1/% 
second at {/25. E.K. Kaprelian, U.S. Signal Corps Eng. Lab. 
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movable back and full synchronization for electronic flash 
and for conventional flash up to 1 1000 second. Another 
interesting British miniature camera was the Cyclope, in 
which the film passes along the front inside surface of 
the camera, under the rear element of the lens. Two mir 
rors bring the image onto the film 

The misapprehension that all German cameras are in 
the upper price brackets was being steadily discounted 
The German American Trade Promotion Company re 
vealed that 52 percent of all German camera production 
involved fixed-focus cameras, whereas cameras selling 
higher than 70 dollars represented only 8 percent of 
manufacture: about 200,000 cameras were produced each 
of the reflex type, 15.000 
of 45mm « ign ind about 50 percent of all German 
prod “ vorted. The Kodak Retina Ila Camera 
was made in Stuttgart and featured a Schneider Xenon 
f 2.0 Lens; Synchro-Compur Shutter with speeds to 1 500 


month, 8,000 of which wer 


second oupled superimposed image type range finder 
thumb-lever, rapid-flm advance; and automatic shutter 
king 

Other new German miniature cameras included: a new 
model Robot Camera, the Ila, featuring two flash contacts 
on the body of the camera; the Contax Ila, with a built-in 
photoelectric exposure meter; the Exa, a smaller and a 
less expensive version of the single-lens reflex Exakta; the 
lloca I and II, the Regula II, and the Futura cameras 

Interest in the Japanese Nikon 35mm Camera and Nik 
kor lenses was heightened by favorable reports on them by 
Life Magazine photographers covering the Korean fight 
ing. The Nikon Camera looked ltk® the Contax and in 
cluded important features of the Leica and the Contax 
as well as some innovations of its own. The Nikkor lenses 
were of four focal lengths: 50mm f (1.4, f/2, and f /3.5 
85mm f 2; 135mm f, 3.5; 35mm f, 3.5 wide angle 

Among roll film cameras, the Japanese Ricohflex was 
introduced. One of the lowest price 24 by 24-inch twin- 
lens reflex cameras ever offered, the Ricohflex used No 
120 roll film and was equipped with coupled 80 mm f /3.5 
lenses 

Other roll film cameras made available in the United 
States included the German Bower-X, Penta-Reflex, and 
Weltax cameras, and the Italian-made Elioflex. The Primar 
Reflex I] was a single lens, roll film (or sheet film) camera 
featuring a Zeiss prismatic housing for direct view focus- 
ing which snaps on or off the camera 

A convenient reference to the cameras being sold in Eu- 
rope was published by Photo-Technik und Wirtschaft 
(2:192, May 1951) in the form of a list of the cameras 
exhibited at the Cologne (Germany) Exposition 

One of the major developments in photographic acces- 
sories was the battery-condenser (B-C) equipment for flash 
photography. Originally announced in 1949, the combina- 
tion of battery and condenser can replace conventional dry 
cells as a source of energy for firing flash bulbs. In 1951 
battery-condenser flash units were being manufactured by 
at least twelve companies for use on almost any type of 
amateur or professional still camera. For example, the new 
Kodak Ektalux Flasholder utilized the B-C system, and 
could be used on standard cameras, press cameras. or 
Polaroid-Land cameras, and adapted to many existing 
solenoid synchronizers by means of adapters especially 
made for the purpose 

A popular lens for press type cameras, the Kodak Ektar 
Lens, 101mm f 4.5, was made available mounted in the 
Kodak Synchro Rapid 800 Shutter for use on any 214- by 
34-inch camera taking interchangeable lenses 

Among new German lenses, the Schneider Xenon 50mm 
f 1.9 and the Schneider Xenar 135mm f 4.7 in an in 
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ternally synchronized Compur Rapid Shutter were an- 
nounced. The 50mm lens included a preselector that al- 
lows focusing and composing at maximum aperture, fol- 
lowing which the diaphragm can be closed down to a 
previously selected aperture setting. This stop preselector 
was also added to Xenon f 1.9 and f 2 lenses for the 
Kine Exacta Camera and Sonnar f 2.8 and Zeiss f ‘4 lenses. 
[ Phot. (London), 6:32, May 1951] 

A new Dutch telephoto lens, the Fototel, was a 450mm 
f 5.6 lens of novel design that consisted of a spherical 
concave surface mirror, an achromatic surface mirror and 
a convex surface mirror on the front lens element. (Phoi 
Trade News, 14:62, June 1951) 

At least two new by 2-inch slide projectors appeared 
worthy of note. The Kodaslide Merit Projector featured a 
vertical slide feeding mechanism. The Port-A-View slide 
viewer for 35mm films was said to be the smallest film 
viewer of its type available. A self-contained unit of the 
table viewer type, the Port-A-View was made up of a 
light source, slide changer, optical system, and 6-inch 
square screen 

The Polaroid Company announced a new film, Type 420, 
which produced positive transparencies instead of paper 
prints. Intended for use in the Polaroid-Land camera, the 
film was said to have an exposure index to daylight of 100. 

At least four new photographic papers were also made 
iailable: Du Pont High Speed Varigam Paper, which is 
used with different filters to make prints from almost any 
negative; Kodak Mural Paper, which can be folded or 
creased without damage and is single weight so that over- 
lapping joints in photomurals will be less conspicuous; 
Kodak Ektalure Paper, a warm-tone portrait paper; and 
Kodak Medalist Paper 

The Grant Photo Products Company, Incorporated, in 
troduced Quiz Paper which had the developing agents 
in the emulsion coated on a waterproof base. Processing 
consisted of immersion in a sodium hydroxide solution fol- 
lowed by a stabilizing bath and required a total time of 
about 5 seconds. (Mod. Phot., 75:46, July 1951) 

The manufacture of photosensitive materials as usual had 
its problems. H. R. Sprentall published a paper concern- 
ing the evaluation of film quality in which he examined 
the factors that affect the quality of a negative as produced 
by the photographer, all the way from the manufacturer's 
considerations of latitude and consistency to the individual's 
exposing and processing techniques. (PSA Journal, 17:459, 
July 1951 

The Korean fighting and the requirements of the na- 
tional defense program led to the renewal of the World 
War II request that photofinishers make an effort to re- 
turn empty film spools to the manufacturers. Furthermore, 
because of the metal shortage, it was necessary, in some 
cases, to develop substitute materials for packing films that 
formerly were enclosed in heat-sealed metal foil. Improve- 
ments in the domestic packing of sensitized materials, how- 
ever, obviated the necessity of tropical packing of many 
photo products. Radioactive particles from nuclear explo- 
sions in Nevada early in the year resulted in “hot” snow 
over many parts of the country which, in turn, caused 
photographic manufacturers to inspect their raw materials 
for possible contamination 


Amateur Motion Picture Pho:ography 


Motion picture enthusiasts were able to choose from a 
variety of new equipment. The Brownie Movie Camera 
was an inexpensive 8mm roll loading camera intended to 
bring movie making to people who previously could not 


afford it. The camera was equipped with a 13mm f /2.7 
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Lumenized Cine-Ektanon Lens; a molded plastic circular 
disc with Waterhouse type stops in place of an iris dia 
phragm; and a single shutter (16 frames per second) that 
also acted as a governor 

The Bell and Howell Company introduced a somewhat 
more elaborate 8mm roll loading movie camera, the 134-V 
Its new viewfinder showed both standard and telephoto 
lens fields, and an improved exposure calculator was at- 
tached to the side of the camera. (Intern. Photographer, 
23:21, August 1951). 

The German-made Nizo 8mm camera was furnished with 
either an f (1.9 Schneider or f (1.5 Rodenstock lens. Small 
and compact, the camera used a unique double lens mount 
on a slide which shifted up or down for instantly inter- 
changing standard and telephoto lenses with approximate 
optical compensation in the viewfinder. 

The Bell and Howell Model 70 D. L. 16mm motion 
picture camera featured a new parallax correcting view- 
finder that is adjustable from three feet to infinity, a 1-inch, 
f/1.9 Super Comat Lens, seven operating speeds from 8 
to 64 frames per second, and a 23 foot film run with an 
automatic stop. 

The Kodak Ektar Converter, 25mm to 15 mm, gave 
users of the Kodak Cine Ektar Lens, 25mm f/1.4, a wide 
angle combination with a 40 percent larger field. 


Professional Motion Picture Photography 


Professional motion picture photographers expressed in- 
terest in a 16mm version of the famous German-made Ar- 
riflex 35mm Camera that made its initial appearance at 
the 1951 Cologne Fair and, later in the year, became avail- 
able in the United States. Weighing only 614 pounds, 
the Arriflex 16 has a three-lens turret with divergent op- 
tical axes and a reflex mirror viewing system which per- 
mits the cameraman to view and focus through the taking 
lens even with camera running. (Amer. Cinemat, 32:309, 
August 1951). 

The Paris-made 35mm Eclair Camerette, introduced in 
Hollywood late in 1949, was modified this year for use 
with both 35mm and 16mm film. The 16/35mm combina- 
tion model (the Cameflex) permits the one camera to use 
either film size interchangeably, merely by changing the 
film magazines and inserting a mask in the film gate 

The new Auricon “Super-1200" 16mm _ sound-on-film 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BEFORE INCH’ON, 
KOREA, INVASION LANDING—tert: Vertical of Blue 
Beach. The sea wall is about 1,775 feet long. niGut: Forward 
oblique of Blue Beach sea wall on August 31, 1950 with tide 
out. Used to estimate height of sea wall prior to invasion of 
September 15, 1950. Credit: U. §. Air Force Photo Recon- 
naissance Laboratory. 


camera has a 1,200 foot film magazine and a triple finder 
system consisting of a ground glass focusing reflex finder 
with a 10X focusing telescope, a studio-type ground glass 
unit, and: a special telephoto type finder which operates 
with a set of miniature lenses mounted in the center of 
the three-lens turret. (Amer. Cinematographer, 32:223, 
June 1951). 

The Radio Corporation of America introduced its Model 
400 16mm recorder projector. It will reproduce either op- 
tical or magnetic sound and was said to be the first instru- 
ment permitting the direct recording of a commentary or 
musical background magnetically on the edge of 16mm 
motion picture film. (Intern. Photographer, 23:23, Sep- 
ember 1951). 

In an article entitled “The Laboratory of Today with 
Tomorrow's Design” [Ideal Kinema (Supp. to Kinemato- 
graph Weekly), 17:4, July 5, 1951}, R. H. Cricks de- 
scribed the Debrie Multiplex daylight developing machine 
for large scale processing of motion picture film. This 
equipment was installed in the London (England) labora- 
tories of Associated British Pathé. The same author in 
the June 28 issue of the magazine described the “Spray 
Master” motion picture developing machine recently in- 
stalled at the M G M British laboratories in London. 

“The Practical Use of Latensification” was the title of 
an article in American Cinematographer (32:54, February 
1951) by A. S. C. photographer P. Tannura. In it he de- 
scribed the manner in which he used Columbia Pictures 
“fifty foot candle” system of low level lighting to make 
that studio's picture “Harlem Globetrotters’. 

The processing of motion picture positive film by high 
temperature developers and fixers, and subsequent drying 
of the film by turbulent air were discussed in two papers 
R. Hodgson and J. Hammer of Paramount Pictures Cor- 
poration stated in the first paper (J. Soc. Mot. Pict. Tel. 
Eng., 56:261, March 1951) that film so processed is su 
perior in some respects to film processed by conventional 
laboratory methods. L. Katz in the second paper discussed 
the theoretical and practical aspects of ultrarapid drying 
of motion picture film by means of turbulent air. (Ibid, 
56:264, March 1951) 

The adoption of safety base film throughout the motion 
picture industry has required the abandonment of the stand- 
ard Bell and Howell perforation for color release prints. 
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Looking toward the adoption of a single standard per 
foration for negative and positive films, W. F. Kelly and 
W. V. Wolfe described tests by the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council covering registration problems as well as 
accelerated and normal release tests on Dubray-Howell 
perforated black-and-white prints (J. Soc. Mot. Pict. Tel 
Eng., 56:30, January 1951). W. G. Hill also discussed 
the problem ot standardization in this field (Ibid, 57:108, 
August 1951) 

The part that motion pictures have played in the work 
of the United States Department of State in the glodal 
war of ideas was described by T. Canning (Mot. Pict 
Herald, 184:23, August 25, 1951). The magnitude of 
the operation was indicated by the 1950 expenditure of 
more than 11 million dollars 

Television 

The rapid growth of television in the United States 
made it one of the nation’s biggest industries, and in it 
photography continued to play an increasing role 
At least 30 percent of all T V programs were on film and 
some estimates went as high as 50 percent. In 1951 the 
industry was expected to use 300 to 350 million feet of 
him which was black-and-white 16mm motion 
picture film. Some producers, however, were already shoot 
ing films in color 

Television stations continued to be interested in older 
hims. A Los Angeles (California) KTTV, for 
example bought 175 movies, mostly westerns, in one group, 
all of which had been made before 1947 

|. Fairbanks described a new development in filming 
TV shows that ts both time and effort 
In the Multicam Process three or more cameras are used 
simultaneously to record a scene from three or more angles 
or from long, medium, and close-up positions. It permits 
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Stereoscopic Photography 

Most new developments in this field concerned motion 
pictures; however, at least four new still cameras were in- 
troduced. The Hoca Stereo Camera was imported from 
Germany. Fitted with 45mm, f 3.5, coated Ilitar lenses 
and Prontor-S shutters, the camera was, in general ap- 
pearance, a conventional miniature camera made into a 
stereo model. (Amer. Photo., 45:200, April 1951). The 
Stereo Realist Camera was improved by the use of f/2.8 
lenses, and a new model of the Busch Verascope was put 
on the market. The Viewmaster Stereo Camera was an- 
nounced that made 37 pairs of photographs on a standard 
20 exposure roll of 35mm film. 

One high point of the year in sterescopic motion pic- 
tures was a demonstration of Cinerama, a new variation of 
three dimensional! movies, invented by F. Waller, of Hunt 
ington, New York. Three projectors, each filling one third 
of a huge curved screen (about three times as wide and 
twice as high as a conventional movie screen), showed a 
scene which had been photographed at different angles 
with a three-lensed camera. The screen was too large for 
the eye to see clearly all at once, and the images caught 
by the corner of the eye plus the curve of the screen pro 
duced a three-dimensional effect. (Time, 58:94. July 2, 
1951) 

Color Photography 

An improved Ansco Plenacolor film, an amateur color 
negative film from which color prints can be made, was 
available in 120 and 620 roll film sizes. (Home Movies, 
18:287, August 1951). Kodachrome Professional Sheet 
Film, on the other hand, was discontinued by the Eastman 
Kodak Company to make possible a more intense effort 
towards manutacturing and improving the customer-pro- 
cessed Kodak Ektachrome Sheet Film. A list was published 
of 60 commercial laboratories in the United States that 
were equipped to process Ektachrome Film 

As an aid to color photofinishers processing Kodak Ekta- 
chrome Film, the manufacturers provided control strips 
by means of which the processor can check the condition 
of his solutions and the consistency of his results. From 
the moment the strips are exposed until they reach the cus- 
tomer, the strips are kept frozen 

In August Ansco announced the availability of their 
Natural Color film in 8 mm and 16mm magazines. (Photo 
Trade News, 75:88, August 1951) 

In Hollywood no fewer than six color processes were 
available or were about to be made available in a field that 
not long ago was dominated by Technicolor. These included 
Tri-Art Color, Cinecolor, Supercinecolor, Trucolor, Ansco 
Color and Technicolor. Twentieth Century Fox's lenticu 
lated color process was said to be still in the development 
stage. A new company Lenticolor, Ltd. was formed to 
control the patents of Keller-Dorian and Kislyn in the 
field of lenticulated film. Licenses were granted to the 
Eastman Kodak Company and were offered to others 

The firm of Filmeffects, Hollywood, developed a tech 
nique for making 35mm release prints on Ansco Color 
Film Type 732 from 16mm Kodachrome originals. Details 
and other aspects of the problem were described in paper 
by Mosser and Dunn. (J. Soc. Mot. Pict. Tel. Eng., 55:635, 
December 1950) 

Evans and Finkle discussed the problems of making a 
sound track on Eastman Color Print Film. (Ibid, 57:131, 
August 1951) 

As the film user rather than the film manufacturer has 
become directly concerned with processing and printing 
color films, interest in the sensitometry of color materials 
and processes has grown throughout the motion picture 
industry. F. C. Williams discussed the problems of color 
1952 
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sensitometry and indicated that the sensitometric appara- 
tus and techniques now available are adequate for impor- 
tant applications in the manufacture and use of color ma- 
terials. (J. Soc. Mot. Pict. Tel. Eng., 56:1, January 1951). 

Technicolor announced a change in color balance of its 
three strip system from that of sunlight to a color tempera- 
ture of about 3350 K. This change followed the earlier 
announcement of a speed increase in the Technicolor sys- 
tem by a ratio of 450 foot-candles to 300 foot-candles on 
a sunlight basis. By going to 3350 K, a further speed in- 
crease to 150-foot candles was obtained. The emulsion 
characteristics of the film, the optical system of Techni- 
color cameras, and the film processing procedure were all 
revised. (J. Soc. Mot. Pict. Tel. Eng., 56:569, May 1951). 

In the foreign field of color motion pictures, G. Mon- 
teleoni described the use of Ferranicolor Film in Italian 
motion picture productions. (Ferrania, 4:16, December 
1950). A new British direct negative color process was 
described by W. Frerk. (Functional Phot., 2:13, March 
1951). The method of direct three color development will 
be used for a motion picture film to be called Alfacolor 
and for roll film, sheet film, and paper, all to be called 
Alfachrome 

Two papers concerning Ansco Color Daylight Film and 
Ansco Printon added to the already considerabie know!l- 
edge about those products. J. G. Hainsworth discussed the 
20-minute process for the Ansco Color Daylight Film and 
the 16-minute process for Ansco Printon. [PSA Journal, 
(Phot. Sci. and Tech), 17B: 47, April 1951]. In the sec- 
ond paper K. Schadlich concluded that the resolving power 
is determined primarily by effects that occur at the instant 
of exposure. (Ibid, 17B:70, April 1951) 

Among the year’s most unusual color photographs should 
be noted the picture in Life Magazine, Volume 31, for 
July 16, 1951 of an atom bomb being exploded earlier in 
the year in Nevada; a six page, folded, panoramic spread 
of a full solar cycle taken at one hour intervals north of 
the Arctic Circle; and a night flashbulb photograph of Le 
vittown, Long Island, New York, said to be the largest 
such color photograph ever made. 


Military and Aerial Photography 


The Korean fighting and the national defense program 
stimulated many new developments in military and aerial 
photography. J. Burke and G. Schmesinger outlined the 
characteristics of a German 3 meter focal length camera 
and described the design, alignment and testing of a folded 
3 meter focal length camera made by the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. (Phot. Eng., 2:1, No. 1, 1951) 

The basic necessity for making photographic enlarge- 
ments at sea led to the development of an electronic flash 
enlarger by the Aeronautical Photographic Experimental 
Laboratory, Naval Air Material Center. The equipment 
incorporated a gaseous discharge lamp for its light source, 
adapters for roll film and sheet film to take negatives from 
35mm to 7- by 7-inches, a photocell-controlled lens aper 
ture, and an automatic roll paper easel. The U. S. Signal 
Corps Engineering Laboratories developed, a camera called 
‘Two Minute Minnie’ which uses the electrostatic, electro- 
photographic process called Xerography. 

By the use of a standard X-ray machine and Polaroid 
Film similar to that used in the Polaroid-Land Camera, it 
was possible to make radiographs in forward battle areas 
to determine the extent of injuries without evacuating 
soldiers to hospitals equipped with darkrooms and con 
ventional processing equipment. (Wall Street Journal, 
March 4, 1951). A new combination aerial combat-recon 
naissance camera was announced by Bell and Howell. Des- 
ignated Type A-6 by the Air Force, it is a lightweight 
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DEEP SEA CAMERA FOR STUDY OF UNDERWATER EXPLO.- 
SIONS—Explosive charge is located within frame being lowered 
overboard. Steel sphere at end of frame contains high-speed camera. 
INSERT: Photograph of underwater explosions made with camera. 
Credit: U. §. Naval Ordnance Laboratory and Woods-Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institution. 


portable 35mm motion picture camera of extreme versa 
tility. (Amer. Cinematographer, 32:280, July 1951). 

Two spectacular color photographs of bomb damage at 
Wonsan, Korea, (Life Magazine, 37:6, 17, July 9, 1951) 
illustrated a limited description of the S-11 electronic 
aerial strip camera. Component parts include a scanner for 
determining ground speed, a synchronizer which transforms 
information from the scanner into altitude, air speed, slit 
width and exposure information, and a servo power unit 
that modifies these data for focal length and depression 
angle of the camera. The camera itself, receiving all this 
information, drives the film at the correct speed across 
the slit. This S-11 strip camera was used along with a 
K-22 (24-inch focal length) aerial camera to determine 
the heights of the sea-walls at the two invas’on beaches 
at Inch’on, Korea, prior to the invasions. Discrepancies 
between the pre-invasion (aerial) measurements and the 
post-invasion( ground) measurements averaged only about 
six inches. (Photogram. Eng., 17:78, March 1951). Vital 
battle time was saved by radioing back aerial photographs 
taken by the Land process of enemy territory to show 
battle positions and strength. The method is much the 
same as that by which news photos now are transmitted 
within this country. The transmitted pictures having 150 
lines per inch could be sent about 100 miles (Sci. News 
Letter 59:54, Jan. 27, 1951) 

Among the new developments in Naval photography 
reported by Captain J. H. McElroy were the XCA-11, a 
continuous-strip camera ; the SCA-12, a single-frame, image 
motion compensation camera; processing and printing 
equipment for the 70mm film used in the XCA-11 and 
XCA,12 cameras; a deep-sea, underwater camera Type 
XCPX; the Mark 4 Submarine Periscope Camera; an elec 
tronic flash enlarger; and the CA-8 Cartographic Camera 
[PSA Journal (Phot. Sci. end Tech.), 17B:6, February 
1951]. 
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SHOCK W 
STUDIES WITH 
PERSONIC WIND 
TUNNELS roe: Gen- 
eral view of tunnel show- 
ing schlieren camera in 
foreground. 4 swept- 
wing plane model can be 
seen through the elass 
porthole to the left. To 
the right of the test sec 
tion is machinery which 
operates the flexible 
noztles, by which air 
speeds above the speed 
of sound are varied. wor- 
rom: Shock wave pho 
tographs of an experi 
mental model at super- 
sonic =and hypersonic 
speeds. Top view shows 
model at air speed 28 
times the speed of sound; 
middle view, at 4G times 
speed of sound; lower 
view, at GA times the 
speed of sound, well ito 
hypersonic range (rough- 
ly equivalent to 2100, 4500 and 4900 miles per bour at sea level 
temperatures). Credit: National Advisory Committee for Aero 
nantics, Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett Field, Calif. 


At the Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, China 
Lake, California, a new continuous processing machine 
for film 70mm to 12 inches wide was developed, utilizing 
the principles of motion picture film processing. H. Hews 
ton and C. Elmer described the details of design and oper 
ution of the machine. (]. Soc. Mot. Pict. Tel. Eng., 56:613 
June 1951) 

A huge aerial reconnaissance camera was shown in March 
1951 by the Perkin-Elmer Corporation. The modified strip 
camera was eight feet high, weighed about 1,500 pounds, 
and had a focal length of 48 inches. The field of the 
amera covered a continuous strip of territory 100 miles 
wide from an altitude of 40,000 feet. The spool, loaded 
by Eastman Kodak Company, held 5,000 feet of film, 
enough to photograph the entire state of Pennsylvania 
trom 40,000 feet in less than one day. (Time, 57:54, March 
12, 1951) 

P. Carman and R. Carruthers discussed methods of 
minimizing the effect of aircraft vibration on the quality 
of air photographs and described am improved method of 
testing aerial camera mounts as well as an experimental 
mount having unusually good vibration elimination charac 
teristics. (J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 47:311, May 1951) 

An experimental study of the photography from the 
ground of objects in the upper atmosphere showed that 
the results were improved by the use of long focal-length 
lenses, high contrast film, and color filters chosen with re 
gard to the relative spectral qualities of the object and 
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the sky background. In the report of this investigation, C. 
Nelson and D. Hamsher described a high contrast, high 
speed panchromatic film especially designed for the work 
and gave exposure and processing data for it. (J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 40:863, December 1950) 


Underwater Photography 

A. Schoeni described the history of the U. S. Navy's 
interest in underwater photography and reviewed the equip- 
ment, up to and including the currently used French-made 
Aquaflex Camera. (Camera Mag., 74:90, June 1951). J 
Hahn reported on some of the problems encountered in 
deep sea underwater photography, and biologist J. F. Storr 
wrote a detailed account of his personal experiences and 
the equipment he developed for photographing marine 
life in the Bahama Islands. (Intern. Photographer, 23:10, 
July 1951) 

The U. S. Naval Ordnance Laboratory and the Woods 
Hole (Mass.) Oceanographic Institution jointly performed 
an elaborate experiment to observe the expansion and con- 
traction of explosion bubbles taken at depths as great as 
two miles. Three cameras were used: a 35mm Fastex, East 
man High Speed, and a modified Bowen rotating mirror 
trame camera. The letter camera, used for making studies 
at the greatest depths, made a series of 100 pictures at the 
rate of from 20,000 to 30,000 frames per second. (Amer 
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Cinematographer, 32:48, February 1951) 


High-Speed Photography 

H. Edgerton and W. Wyckoff described the Rapatronic 
high-speed still-exposure camera. The shutter is of the 
magneto-optic ‘light valve’ type operating by the rotating 
of the plane of polarization of light traversing glass in a 
magnetic field. It has at least a 30-degree viewing angle, 
and takes pictures of 2 to 20 micro seconds with a high 
degree of resolution. (J. Soc. Mot. Pict. Tel. Eng., 56:398, 
April 1951) 

The hypersonic research facilities at the Ames Aeronau 
tical Laboratory, Moffet Field, California, include a 10- by 
14-inch supersonic wind tunnel and a supersonic free flight 
wind tunnel. V. Stevens of the National Advisory Com 
mittee for Aeronautics described these tunnels and their 
associated equipment and outlined the techniques by which 
measurements are made at speeds of Mach numbers of 
3.5 to about 8. (J. Appl. Physics, 27:1150, November 
1950). I. D. V. Faro, T. R. Small and F. K. Hill of Johns 
Hopkins University described tests designed to produce 
supersonic streams at ten and sixteen times the speed of 
sound. (J. Appl. Physics, 22:220, February 1951) 


Photogrammetry 

The major part played by photogrammetry in highway 
location surveys was described by J. S. Beazley (Photogram- 
metric Eng., 17:571, September 1951). At the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the American Society of Photogram- 
metry, held in Washington, D. C., January 10-12, 1951, 
there was held a panel discussion of cameras, lenses and 
calibration, moderated by L. E. Howlett. Differences of 
opinion existed, of course, but progress towards standardi- 
zation was very evident. (Photogram. Eng., 17:391, June 
1951) 

In the field of new equipment, R. Prickett and M. Mor- 
ris described the orthogonal photographic scanning camera, 
known as the Orthocamera, originally invented by H. L. 
Cooke. By completely eliminating perspective, the Ortho- 
camera takes pictures or orthographs that combine the 
geometrical characteristics of the best mechanical drawing 
and the familiar, easily interpreted, pictorial effects of 
ordinary photographs. (Ibid, 16:823, December 1950). 
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An electrically-tripped 35mm camera for airborne map- 
ping and charting applications was developed by Cook 
Research Laboratories. Capable of taking pictures at the 
rate of four frames per second, the camera had an elec- 
tronic flash illuminating system with a discharge duration 
of about 10 microseconds. A switch located on the camera 
shutter triggered the flash at the instant of maximum shut- 
ter opening. (Mach. Design, 23:136, February 1951). 

The Fairchild Precision Camera Calibrator, announced in 
September, 1950, is a modification of the very exacting 
Precision Camera Calibrator designed at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. The device provides means of testing 
the resolution of lenses up to 12 inches in focal length 
and having entrance pupils equal to or less than 1.45 min- 
utes in diameter. The solution of problems arising from 
the inclusion of resolution test conditions in equipment 
designed initially for distortion testing was described by 
Mrs. C. Norton. (Photogram. Eng., 16:688, December 
1950) 

A photographic printing and processing machine, de- 
veloped for mass production of reconnaissance photography 
but suitable for printing photographic material used as a 
basis for charts and maps was described by G. T. McNeil. 
(Ibid. /7:484, June 1951) 


The Photographic Process 

A new method of photographic processing that elimi- 
nates the necessity for washing films and prints was de 
veloped by the U. S. Army Signal Corps. Known as stabili- 
zation processing, the new method permits processing times 
ten times faster for film and twice as fast for prints. 
Briefly, the process consists of development in a special 
amidol developer, rinse in stop bath, followed by treatment 
in a stabilizer solution. (Phot. Eng. 2: No. 3, 148. 1951) 

An extensive research investigation on coupler com- 
pounds used in emulsion and developers for color ma- 
terials was reported in a comprehensive paper entitled 
“The Chemical Constitution, Electro-chemical, Photo- 
graphic and Allergenic Properties of p-Amino-N-Dialky- 
lanalines” by R. L. Bent and twelve other scientists (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 73:3100, 1951). 

The action of developers as tanning agents was de- 
scribed by R. B. Pontius [PSA Journal (Phot. Sci. and 
Tech.), 17B:76, September 1951]. R. W. Henn discussed 
the qualitative determination of metallic (cationic) and 
anionic constituents of photographic scums and sludges. 
(Ibid, 17B:60, April 1951). The activity of sodium sul- 
fite in fixing baths was the subject of a paper by E. Gruen- 
thal. (Ibid, 17B:90, September 1951). 

R. W. Henn and J. I. Crabtree described the action and 
optimum operating condition for an acetic acid stop bath 
and made specific recommendations for replenishing Kodak 
Stop Bath SB-Sa, a photofinishing formula. [PSA Journal 
(Phot. Sci. and Tech.), 17B:13, February 1951]. 

For the photofinisher, F. J. Cowan and R. L. Huber 
wrote a review of practical methods of film processing con- 
trol. (Photo Developments, 26:30, February 1951). The 
Eastman Kodak Company introduced a new stop bath and 
a new fixing bath, known as Kodak Stop-O-Mat and Kodak 
Fix-O-Mat, for use on its Continuous Paper Processors 

A symposium on photoprocessing consisting of 14 papers 
on various subjects was held at Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Signal Corps Engineer- 
ing Laboratories and the Society of Photographic Engineers 
(Phot. Engineering, 2:87-209, 1951). 

In a paper entitled “Formation of the Latent Image by 
X-Rays” [PSA Journal (Phot. Sci. and Tech.), 17B:19, 
February 1951], E. T. Larson reviewed the similarity be- 
tween the effects of x-rays and visible radiation on silver 
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halide emulsions and noted that the addition of small 
amounts of gold compounds may increase the X-ray sen- 
sitivity of an emulsion by as much as ten times. 

The problem of water supply in darkrooms was discussed 
by H. F. Walton (Amer. Phot., 45:341, June 1951) who 
described the use of an ion exchange process for water 
softening, and by D. Hanney and D. M. Waldron who 
described temperature control equipment. (Phot. J., 
91B:88, July-August 1951). 

F. H. Perrin and J. H. Altman described the resolving 
power camera in the Kodak Research Laboratories. (J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 41:265, April 1951). L. A. Jones and G. C. 
Higgins in Parts V, VI, and VII of their series of papers 
on photographic granularity and graininess (Part V: J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 47:41, January 1951; Part VI: Ibid., 
41:64, February 1951; Part VII: Ibid., 47:192, March 
1951) described the operation and performance of a vati- 
able-magnification instrument for measuring graininess and 
a microphotometer for the measurement of granularity. 

A method of determining the contrast of a photographic 
paper was proposed by G. Ehrenfried. [PSA Journal (Phot. 
Sci. and Tech.), 17B:83, September 1951]. L. E. Varden 
(J. Soc. Mot. Pict. Tel. Eng., 56:197, February 1951) de- 
scribed a semiautomatic color analyzer for determining 
rapidly the extent of unbalance of a processed color nega- 
tive or color positive monopack film. 


Documentary and Industrial Photography 


Microfilm is an important means of spreading informa- 
tion so important, for example, that the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization conducted 
a world-wide survey of the uses, practices and equipment 
in various countries of the world. 

Microfilm continued to be one of the best means of 
preserving vital documents against the ravages of fire, 
flood, and war. The Ford Motor Company, for example, 
during the last two years microfilmed more than 1,250,000 
of its vital designs and engineering drawings and planned 
to process at least 3 million more. The New York City 
Public Library embarked on a project of microfilming 8 
million cards of its public catalogue over a period of ten 
months, following which 41 million cards of the official 
catalogue will be processed. 

A selector used by the Library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture could scan about 70,000 index 
entries per minute. Using coded indexes for each ab 
stract, the selector picks out items of information per- 
taining to a single index entry and makes photographic 
copies on an auxiliary reel of film which is then processed 
in the normal manner. (Ind. Eng. Chem., 42:1460, Au 
gust 1950). 

A new Swedish copying camera was introduced that 
uses perforated 35mm film. With the aid of a variable 
masking device, single lines or illustrations can be copied. 
(Tidskr. for Dokumentation, 6:8, No. 1, 1950). A new 
method of making microfilm copies of radiographs using a 
negative-positive duplicating technique and a machine de- 
signed specifically for the purpose was announced by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

Three other copying methods were of interest. The 
Haloid Xerox Copier, Model A, was used with the Xerox 
Model XEA-1 (projection) Printer equipped with a Wol- 
lensak wide-angle lens at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
to make large projection prints from microfilm negatives. 
(Pop. Phot., 28:120, June 1951). Xerography was also 
hace ph produce in less than one minute a paper master 
plate of any office form, letter, or drawing which can 
then be duplicated by a Multilith Process Duplicator. The 
third new process, the Agfa Copyrapid Process, was an 
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application of the diffusion-transfer system used in the 
Gevaert Diaversal, Polaroid-Land, and similar systems 
[Camera (Luzern), 29:376, December 1950] 

The Paragon-Revolute M4 Blueprint Machine was de- 
scribed, as used by General Motors Corporation, Ford Motor 
Company, and the U. S. Army Engineering Corps, for 
processing Kodak Autopositive and other papers. Kodak 
Repro-Negative Paper, similar to Autopositive Paper, was 
introduced along with Autopositive Translucent Paper, 
which was said to have the advantage of faster print back 
speed 

Some interesting applications ot photography were made 
known during the year. The Automotive Liability Reduc 
tion Association introduced a new service for use by truck 
fleet owners. It included a kit with camera, filash attach 
ments, and record forms. Film development and negative 
hling is provided by the Association. (Amer. Phot., 45:239, 
April 1951) 

The Cuban legislature passed a law requiring photo 
graphic identification of all qualified voters. M. R. Kon 
dolf of Webster, New York, invented a camera for police 
use that photographs moving automobiles, and records 
the speed at which they were travelling. The production 
of industrial identification photographs was speeded up 
by the introduction of the Fairchild-Polaroid Identification 
Camera 

An entire new wing of Eastman House in Rochester, 
New York, was opened in May. Known as Brackett Clark 
Hall, it is devoted to the subject of photographic manu 
facture 


Scientific Photography 
A massive telescopic camera especially designed for 
photographing meteors was installed in Harvard Univer- 
sity s meteor station in New Mexico. The optical system 
covered a 52 degree field, or one-tenth the area of the 
visible sky. (Time, 57:82, June 4, 1951) 

The Geomorphology and Photo-Geological Study of 
the Flat Lands” by F. Melton and “Photo Interpretation of 
Coral Reefs” by C. Teichert and R. Fairbridge, were two 
of the papers included in a Symposium on Information 
Relative to Uses of Aerial Photographs by Geologists 
(Photogram. Eng 16:721, December 1950). Because 
there are only thirty basic land patterns in the world, any 
area which can be photographed from the air can be in 
terpreted by geologists. These interpretations can have 
extremely practical implications; for example, by means 
of aerial photographs, uranium, diamond and gold de- 
posits have been detected, water reserves can be located, 
and the progress of erosion can be predicted. (Life Maga- 
zine, 30:105, June 25, 1951) 

Macromolecules, thought to be the largest of all mole 
cules, were photographed with the aid of “metal shadow- 
ing’ and the electron microscope. The technique, de- 
veloped by R. W. G. Wycoff of the National Institute of 
Health and C. E. Hall and J. Gross of Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, showed in three dimensional form 
the shapes and surface contours of such substances as the 
tobacco mosaic virus, plant necrosis virus, influenza virus, 
hemp globulin and frog muscle. (Life, 30:72, April 23, 
1951) 

J. A. Chambers described a temporal sequence camera 
whose function ts to provide a continuous, non-intermittant 
record of phenomena or of objects in sustained accelerated 
or decelerated motion, including a simultaneous, accurate, 
and continuous recording of the time factors involved 
(Phot. Eng., 2:53, No. 2, 1951) 

In a course of study for selected workers, given at the 
Institute of Nuclear Studies at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, in 
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July 1951, much attention was given to stripping film 
techniques for auto-radiography. One technique in pat- 
ticular, developed at Kodak Limited, in England, has been 
used successfuily by S. R. Pelc in the study of chromosomes. 
The method is said to give resolutions of the order of one 
micron, and is described in an article by R. H. Herz of 
Kodak, Limited. (Nucleonics, 9:24, September 1951) 

A report describing several methods of photographic 
determination of the presence of uranium-bearing min- 
erals in rocks and ores was written by L. R. Stieff and T. W 
Stern of the U. S. Geological Survey for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. (J. Franklin Inst., 251:567, May 
1951). H. Yagoda of the U. S. Public Health Service 
described special nuclear emulsions which he used to 
identify and estimate micro quantities of heavy metals that 
decay by alpha particle emission (Chem. Eng. ! 
29:1005, March 12, 1951) 

A new Ilford, Ltd. electron-sensitive emulsion, G5, 
especially valuable for cosmic ray work, was made avail- 
able in thickness up to 600 microns. A. D. Dainton, A. R. 
Gattiker, and O. W. Lock determined that a p-diamino- 
phenol developer gives satisfactory results for such thick 
photographic emulsions and described suitable processing 
conditions for them. (Phil. Mag., 42:396, April 1951). 
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A semiautomatic device for analyzing events in nuclear 
emulsions was developed by M. Blau, R. Rudin and §$ 
Lindenbaur. (Rev. Sci. Instr., 21:978, December 1950) 
Another was described by A. V. Masket and L. B. Wil- 
liams. (Ibid., 22:113, February 1951). The basic unit of 
the former microscope is a motor-driven stage; the latter, 
similarly, has a motorized scanner attached to the stage of 
the microscope. The instruments promise certain relief 
from the tedious work of scanning nuclear plates. 
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AFTER THE SWIM 


A. THE many hundreds of PSA‘ers who know her will 
verify, our mutual friend, Doris Martha Weber, APSA, 
has an inborn knack for rounding up the writings of the 
photographic great, or available, for inclusion in PSA 
JouRNAL. The many, informal, little jam sessions that 
invariably occur when we of the common hobby congre 
gate, are her happy hunting grounds, and she ‘‘puts the 
bee” on many, to swell the interest in some forthcoming 
Issuc 

At the Detroit Convention she really reached way back 
into the North Woods and recruited yours truly for the 
cause. Well, I begged off at once, on the very good 
grounds that I really didn’t have anything to write about 
Living so far away from the centers of photographic en 
deavor, one is largely influenced by the many books, maga 
zines and periodicals which come around and which are 
available to all. Apart from the visits to rather distant 
camera clubs, when the opportunities present themselves, 
most Canadians, in common with many of our ‘friendly 
neighbors,” learn from the printed page. By so doing, they 
accumulate a little knowledge about an awful lot that is 
photography, but may never acquire suthcient “know 
how” in any one branch to write about. “In short, I just 
don't specialize in anything,” I told her 

Well, again, you know Doris may have anticipated the 
answer All right she said, “just write an article on 
you don't have to specialize to win salon success.” 

She had me! 

For a week or so I gave the idea a lot of thought, and 
gradually my whole outlook on’ photographic specialists 
began to change. Sitting in on the odd jddging, and fol 
lowing salon affairs for some time, had created a false 
sense of admiration for the works of these few. who. 
having achieved success with some special subject, process 
or treatment, proceeded to turn out multitudinous prints 
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You Dont Have 


ARTICLE AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


of the same theme, so little varied from the original’ that 
the salon committees well imagined that the makers were 
guilty of changing titles and resubmitting the same copies 
year after year. I had, all this time, revered the experts 
whe could turn out the flawless technique, or the weird 
effect, put imagination on paper, or “areal their particular 
subject matter. You have all seen the procession of near- 
duplicates to which I refer, and no doubt have marvelled 
and admired and longed someday to be able to specialize 
in a similar way. 

Yet, as I was carried back in thought on the subject, it 
became more and more clear that subconsciously this ad- 
miration for the specialist had been insincere, and with 
a mouthful of “sour grapes” to add incentive, it could 
well be imagined that these people indeed were “in a rut.” 
Then a terrible thought struck home! Did people have 
me typed ? 

I recalled that once or twice I had been introduced as 
Harry “Blimp Man” Waddle, and it might well be that 
such was the picture conjured up when my name was 
mentioned. The truth would dispel this supposition com- 
pletely. The happy circumstance of the man at the focal 
point of all the converging lines was discovered while 
driving through Florida. Owing to the known restrictions 
on photographs in such areas, considerable time was spent 
in casual conversation with the attendant, then three ex- 
posures were made in rapid succession, followed by a 
hasty retreat. “Blimp Man” has hung over 90 times to 
date but I have never made a print of the other two nega- 
tives or desired to try the subject again. There are, no doubt, 
many variations in the way the one negative could have 
been treated, and with a quick change of title and a tilt 
of the easel, it might have been possible to flood the salons 
over again. I'm not going to try! 

I have always held to the conviction that if your camera 
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is simple and easy to operate, you stand a much greater 
chance of capturing the fleeting picture. This was borne 
out quite vividly during the 1949 PSA Convention at St. 
Louis. A friend and I were able, by missing our dinner, 
to visit the beautiful Shaw Gardens. We discovered the 
lovely lily there, but seconds later it was raining and we 
ran for cover. Only one negative had been exposed and 
it happened to be mine. “Lily Nectar’ has hung over 75 
times. The very few rejections were attributed to the fact 
that the subject matter is trite. That is quite true, but 
some of the nice things I have heard concerning the pic- 
ture have been ample repayment for the disappointments 
of a few rejections. 

Mood pictures have universal appeal, but after initial 
success of 80 acceptances with “Homeward” in low key, 
I felt 1 was justified in trying “Two Fishermen” in a lighter 
treatment of the same basic ingredients, but in the hori- 
zontal format. Both were taken on foggy days, but it was 
a lot of fun changing the mood so drastically in the dark 
room. No variations of either of these have been tried. 
Perhaps I am too lazy or too easily pleased, but at least 
I am not going to specialize here 

The setup for “Boat Deck Patrol” was repeated many 
times as the sailor made his rounds of the deck, keeping 
such as me out of danger as the ship pitched through a 
storm at sea. Needless to say, several negatives were made, 
all of which were presentable, but it is not likely you 
will have to grin and bear a very similar variation of this 
picture next time you visit your favorite salon. If you do, 
somebody has copied the idea which I did not con- 
sciously copy from somebody else. 

Two daughters create a formidable argument for ‘cute 
kid” shots. “After The Swim’ is about the only one you 
have been bothered with from this source. The original 
idea centered around a lovely little lady possessing a fine 
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pair of pigtails. Unfortunately, she became frightened 
by the bad man behind the tripod, and our own daughter 
had to substitute, for the time, to set an example. It was 
always hoped to be able to remake this picture as it should 
have been, but the moment the picture “clicked” with the 
first jury it was too late, in my estimation, to bring on 
an improved imitation 

At this point there is bound to be some busybody at 
the back of the room yell, “What about your prints “The 
Barn No. 1', ‘The Barn No. 2’, and ‘The Barn No. 3°?” 
At the time the original was submitted for camera club 
competition, there was considerable friendly discussion 
on the merits, or otherwise, of the hydro poles, whether 
or not there had been misplaced emphasis, etc., and three 
different prints were made deliberately from the same 
negative, and sent out simultaneously, for jury reaction 
A careful card index has been kept of the wanderings of 
these prints, and if a show has been kind enough to give 
any one of “The Barn” series wall space, it will not be 
embarrassed next year with another. I believe this is a 
legitimate procedure when we from the out-of-the-way 
places wonder seriously about the merits of similar pictures, 
but a word of caution not to use it to extreme, may be in 
order 

Tabletops, flower studies, close-ups, nudes, abstracts, 
snow scenes, animals, seascapes, portraits; I hope you have 
tried them all, too, and have been successful with most 
Chances are, you see, if you have done so, you have not 
had time to specialize in any one. Maybe you, too, are 
jack of all photographic subjects and master of none. One 
thing is quite certain, you have had a lot of fun trying, 
and you have built up a collection of prints from which 
every lover of beautiful things can find inspiration. 

No, you don't have to specialize, unless you want to 
specialize in not becoming a specialist! 
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some of them genuine experts, some of them self-con 
stituted experts, like myself 


Before anyone challenges my position as an authority, 


let him read again the sentence immediately above 

A vast amount of criticism has been levelled at present 
day salons, including, even, criticism of the designation 
itself. You may substitute “exhibition” for “salon” in read 
ing this, if you prefer; I use “salon” because that designa 
tion is in more general use, and may be more readily 
understood by the great unwashed 

Perhaps I am naive, but I like the salons as they are 
I admire them. I think they have done, and are doing, 
a good job. If that be treason 

Having done a bit of judging myself, and having at 
tended a goodly number of judgings, I have had the 
privilege, over the years, of associating with many of 
the men and women who decide the fates of your four, 
and mine. In my opinion, the vast majority of judges are 
learned, competent, expert, and conscientious men and 
women 

Fallible? Yes! It's very easy to make mistakes when a 
thousand prints, more or less, pass through the lightbox 
or across the easel—most of them twice, and many of them 
three times. I've helped hang a few bad prints, and I've 
had some bad prints hung I ve helped kick out some rood 
prints—at least, prints that had good salon records. And, 
of course, I've had good prints of my own wind up in 
the OUT pile. Working at the speed at which salon judges 
must work, these things are inevitable 

Inevitable, too, is the development of shibboleths, and 
that's what I really want to talk about: shibboleths. 

You remember the Biblical story. The Ephraimites were 
fleeing from Jephthah and the Gileadites. Jephthah was a 
smart man. He knew that the Ephraimites could not pro- 
nounce the sound s/, so Jephthah set guards at the ford 
of the river Jordan and demanded that all who would 
pass over must first pronounce the word shibboleth (mean 
ing “a stream in flood’) and which the poor Ephraimites 
pronounced ‘‘sibboleth”, with the result that they were 
all thus identified and caught 

I realize, | know from experience, that salon judges 
tend to develop a series of shibboleths to help them make 
the quick decisions which must be made 

My premise ts that it is not good practice to set up and 
use such shibboleths, by which prints are automatically 
rejected 

Just to be sure everything is tidy and shipshape before 
we proceed, here's the formal definition of shibboleth: “A 
test-word or pet phrase a watchword 

Some of these shibboleths stem from personal pre 
judices, some from a too-easy and too-general interpreta 
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SHIBBOLETHS and SUC 


SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT, APSA 


I WOULD LIKE to disagree with a number of the experts; 


tion of rules the judges have heard or read or have 
worked out for themselves. They are dangerous things 
because they are set rules and, as someone has said, there 
are exceptions to ALL rules, including this one! 


Let's examine some of these shibboleths. One of the 
most common, perhaps, is that pure black backgrounds 
are OUT 

Now, that’s a shibboleth which is understandable, to 
a degree. Pure black backgrounds do not “exploit the 
the medium.” They're uninteresting. There should always 
be detail in the shadows. Artists (sic!) do not use pure 
black backgrounds. (I challenge this flat statement, al- 
though I cannot back up my challenge with concrete proof 
I have a strong hunch that very competent artists in other 
media have, and more than once, used pure black back- 
grounds to create a definite and pre-determined effect 
But they are not commonplace, perhaps, so we mustn't 
have them in photography!) The judges have never made 
prints with pure black backgrounds, they don’t like prints 
with pure black backgrounds, they've never seen such 
prints hung, and therefore, all prints with pure black 
backgrounds are OUT! 

This, I submit, isn't reasonable. Maybe black back 
grounds, usually, are bad. Maybe black backgrounds should 
usually be avoided. Maybe you happen not to like them 
But suppose I vote “out” on a print and am asked why, 
and I reply simply: “It has a black background!” Is that 
a fair answer? I think not; I think I have used a shibboleth, 
a “testword.”” I have said, in effect, that all prints with 
pure black backgrounds are bad simply because they have 
pure black backgrounds—-and that is neither a reasonable 
nor an artistic position. 

I can conceive of artistic creations which might demand 
a pure black background, just as reasonably as a true high- 
key picture demands a pure white background. I think 
that were I a judge tossing out a print with a pure black 
background, I should be in a position to explain that my 
action was based on the sincere belief that a black back- 
ground was not artistically valid im the case of that par- 
ticular picture. 

There's another shibboleth I have heard used both by 
judges of international salons and by camera club print 
critics, to the effect that the square format is unlovely 
and inartistic 

Again I am forced to disagree. There are pictures that 
should be exactly as wide as they are high. They gain by 
this cropping. I admit that the vast majority of pictures are 
inartistic when presented as perfect squares, but to be pre- 
judiced against a print simply and solely because it zs a 
square print is not, in my opinion, an intelligent attitude. 
Again, the better judge would explain “I believe the 
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square format is not suitable to that subject matter” 
not “It's out because it's square!” 

The business of toning spawns a whole school of shib- 
boleths. 

Multiple-toned prints are OUT simply and solely because 
they are multiple-toned. Personally, 1 do not like multiple- 
toned prints, as a general rule, but I have seen a few 
that I thought justified the technique. 

All snow pictures should be blue-toned. Well, it’s true 
that in the opinion of most people, most snow pictures 
are improved by bluetoning. But I can recall a number 
of snow pictures which, for perfectly sound, artistic 
reasons, seemed to be more effective in plain black and 
white. 

Green-toned pictures are impossible. Still, one of the 
most charming prints I've ever seen was a green-toned 
shot of some sort of wildflower, and some of the most 
delightful bromoils I've seen have been done in lovely 
shades of green. And I recall a number of delightful, 
green multiple gums, too. I realize that the bromoil and 
multiple gum processes do not involve toning per se, so 
let's not argue about that 

But the biggest producer of shibboleths, perhaps, is our 
old and familiar friend, composition 

Everything is square-dab in the center. Out!” Well, 
that's a very common shibboleth, which appears to be 
based upon the well known rules of composition, but 
actually is not. There's a good deal of picture material 
that is most effectively presented “square in the center.” 

There's no center of interest. OUT!" Wait a minute, 
judge! If you'll think back over the shows you've hung, 
and seen hanging, you'll recall just a whole lot of pictures 
that were mighty good pictures, yet had no vaunted center 
of interest. How about the over-all pattern shots, for ex- 
ample? The ‘‘center of interest’’ is the whole picture; the 
rest of the composition is its surroundings: the mount, 
the wall on which it hangs. The eye isn’t invited to travel 
a certain path in the picture, and rest with a sigh 
of delighted satisfaction upon a certain thing; the whole 
picture is a center of interest 

And speaking of centers of interest, we mustn't over- 
look another very popular shibboleth: 

“If only someone were coming up that empty path, I'd 
take it. As it is—OUT!” 

Oh, boy! There's one that gets in more hair than, per- 
haps, any other. There must be somebody in the path 
or the road or the doorway, or else. Not only that, but 
these shibbolethers even have definite ideas as to which 
way the person should be heading. Some insist the person 
must be going down the road, back to the camera; others 
are just as sure the person must be coming toward, and 
facing, the camera. Otherwise—OUT! 

Granted that many unpeopled scenes would be im- 
proved by the addition of a human figure, I beg to argue 
that many other scenes would be (and often are!) ruined 
artistically by simply sticking in a figure because some 
judges insist on figures. Circumstances alter cases; I plead 
for a verdict on any picture based on the 4rtistic effect of 
that particular path, or doorway. “Must” is a pretty strong 
word, friend! 

Head-only portraits of pets, particularly if the head is 
presented larger than life size, are sometimes regarded as 
automatic outs. It may well be that it’s usually better to 
show the whole dog, or the whole cat, but I've seen many 
a head-only portrait of a pet that I thought was worthy 
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of a place on the wall of any salon. The stern ruling that 
yeu must always show a cat being a cat, and doing a cat- 
like thing, is a shibboleth with which I can't agree. I can't 
even agree that all larger-than-life pictures are automatic 
outs, either; they should go out often, perhaps most of 
the time, but not ALL the time merely because they are 
larger than life. 

It would be possible to go on for many, many pages, 
listing the shibboleths, and pointing out their fallacious- 
ness, but neither you nor I have the time for all that. It 
might be interesting, though, for you to keep your ears 
tuned for shibboleths, and make a list of your own 
whether you be judge or simply one who sends his four 
to this salon and that 

I said at the outset that I like and admire the salons 
as they are. I have read and heard the criticisms levelled 
at them, and I have even seen a few aggregations of 
prints made by those high vocal ones who would lead us 
out of the wilderness in which we are lost. I was not 
impressed by those displays, nor were the majority of others 
who saw them—and I refer to photographers and the 
general public, alike. 

This discussion on shibboleths is not intended as an 
adverse criticism of salons, nor of the men and women 
who judge them. | feel about the salons much as I feel 
about my country, and I think that the United States of 
America has made a lot of mistakes, will make more, is 
not perfect, has forgotten many important principles, has 
tried a lot of freakish panaceas, rushes in where angels fear 
to tread sometimes and hesitates much too long at other 
times, is too tough today and too sissy tomorrow, is not 
by any means what the founding fathers had in mind, nor 
is wholly what I would like my country to be—but I still 
wouldn't swap my right to call myself an American for 
any consideration my mind can conceive. 

Sure, I have been carping about shibboleths. I have 
done so because I hope that by giving them a name, by 
bringing a few of them out into the open and examining 
them, we may eliminate them—or if not wholly elimin- 
ate them, at least help reduce their use. 

It is reasonable, I believe, to assume that if we elim- 
inate shibboleths, we shall automatically encourage those 
who quite naturally want their pictures to hang, but are 
still desirous of making pictures they feel to be artistically 
valid, yet which today would fall, too often, under the 
black shadow of existing shibboleths. If we are hanging 
the same old stuff, year after year, as we are accused of 
doing by our critics, the reason may be our shibboleths! 

We must have standards by which to judge pictures, 
and by which pictures are judged, but they should be true 
artistic standards, which are never rigid, inflexible, and 
inviolable. The shibboleth, by definition /s rigid, inflexible, 
and inviolable. 

As judges, the shibboleth makes our job easy—too 
easy! As print-makers, the knowledge that shibboleths will 
be used against us tends to keep our feet in well-worn 
paths, and to inhibit us against interesting and sometimes 
artistically profitable explorations. 

I am quite convinced that if we can eliminate the shib- 
boleth in judging pictorial photography, we shall hang 
more diversified shows, more interesting shows, and more 
artistic shows, at the same time remaining within the 
bounds of the present general concept of pictorial photog 
raphy. 

What say we give it a whirl? 
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KNIFING THROUGH THE WAVES J. Et.woop ARMSTRONG, FPSA 


Action is dramatically portrayed by the bull of the boat kicking up a splash on both sides. 
The angle of view presents an interesting pattern of the white sails against a dark blue sky. 
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) , ae for many years, have devoted their time to 
dramatizing the many facets of the sea. Down through the 
ages men have built many types of craft, from the Viking 
ships of old to the modern sailing vessels and power driven 
boats. At first, the boats were built to permit men to ex- 
plore unknown expanses of the sea, and, as time pro- 
gressed, the ships served the purpose of transporting people 
and cargoes to distant shores. Today, boats include not only 
those designed for exploration and transportation, but a 
wide variety built for pleasure purposes as well. 

Man's conquest of the sea, through the development 
of many types of craft over the years, has ever been a 
source of great interest to people in all walks of life. A 
few years ago, a comprehensive study was made by Cecil 
B. Atwater, FPSA, of subject matter and its appeal to 
art students, camera club members and the general public. 
The result showed that out of fourteen different categories 
of subject material, marine studies were second on the 
list as to interest and appeal, and were surpassed only by 
winter scenes. 

This shows that marine studies are inherently interest- 
ing, and can prove to be a continuous source of many pic- 
torial presentations. These studies can be made in prints 
in monochrome or color, and the suggestions herein can be 
applied to color slides as well. Fundamentally, the making 
of successful marines is a matter of subject selection, view- 
point, compositional arrangement and technique. How- 
ever, the picturization of boats, lighthouses and moods of 
the sea is not without certain difficulties that present a 
definite challenge. Some of these problems will be discussed 
later in this article 

All of us have the opportunity, at one time or another, 
to focus our camera on one of the most exciting subjects 
the workaday world offers— boats! Perhaps they'll be lake 
freighters, tankers, ferryboats, workboats, tugs, barges, 
rowboats, canoes or sailboats. Sometime we may have the 
good fortune to catch a majestic passenger liner from an 
interesting angle. But the fact remains, when you see a 
boat, the chances are good that there’s a way to catch 
plenty of adventure in the click of a shutter. 

Small boats can be photographed in coves, along rivers 
and streams, and, if properly framed, may be used to con- 
vey a feeling of peace and quiet repose. At the regattas 
the racing boats thrill the crowd, and, if you capture good 
action pictures of such events, they can give you an ex- 
hilarating feeling of dramatic movement. Along our many 
navigable rivers there are tugs, ferryboats and barges. Even 
the old paddle-wheelers are still in use in many places. 

These interesting boats not only affect our everyday 
lives, but provide opportunity for good pictures. Large 
freighters and liners on the Great Lakes or along the sea 
coast can be shown in impressive marine scenes to illus- 
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Marine Pictorialism 
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trate their massiveness and queenly beauty and make us 
long for a delightful dream trip to the well-publicized 
island resorts or an intriguing visit to foreign lands. 

Marine photography lends itself well to the develop- 
ment of pictures showing action, and such action, when 
presented in an interesting pattern or rhythm, can produce 
beautiful pictorial results. Another phase of marine pho- 
tography encompasses the presentation of atmosphere or 
mood, such as fog scenes, rough water, storms and squalls; 
or perhaps a brilliant day with sails of snow-white canvas 
arched by the wind against a cool, blue sky. 

Equipment 

Fortunately, almost any type of good photographic 
equipment can be used to take pictures along the water- 
front or from a wharf or dock. A steady tripod is recom- 
mended to avoid camera shake which could easily spoil 
a good picture. It is not so much the price tag on the equip- 
ment as the man or woman behind the camera which 
counts in getting an outstanding picture. 

However, when making photographs from a moving 
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boat a small, portable camera with a sharp-cutting lens 
and fast shutter is highly desirable. A twin lens reflex of 
the Rollei type, a Medalist or a press type camera having 
a short focus lens is quite effective when the boats being 
photographed are reasonably close to the camera 

When one cannot move in close to the boats, such as 
during a racing regatta, it is desirable to have a camera 
with a longer focus lens which will produce a sharp image 
on the negative. A focal length up to about 6” would be 
quite useful for this purpose 

My marine pictures have been made with a Rollei or 
a Super Ikonta D. The latter camera, although not avail 
able at present, takes sixteen exposures approximately 
2x2), when using the split frame back. This camera has 
a 434” tocal length Zeiss lens of high resolving power, 
and 16x20 prints can be easily made from a portion of 
the 2” negative. This lens provides a sixty per cent larger 
umage than the 3” Rollei lens used from the same view 
point 

Inasmuch as a tripod cannot be used when shooting from 
4 moving boat, tt becomes necessary for the photographer 
to hold himself and the camera as steady as possible. With 
4 Rollei on a neck strap this is easier to accomplish than 
with a camera held at eye level 

Some pictures can be taken at a speed of 1. 100 second 
on a quiet day, but most of the time, better results will 
be obtained at 1 250 second. When the weather is rough, 
use 1 400 or 1 500 second to get as sharp a negative as 
possible. When exposing at 1 250 second with a G (light 
orange) filter in bright sunlight with high-speed film, the 
aperture would be set at approximately f 8. With a lens 
of 3” or 4” focal length, ample depth of ‘field is available 
if the camera is focused in the proper manner 

If the boats are in constant motion it is advisable to use 
the “zone” method of pre-focusing. This eliminates the 
problem ot focusing the camera at the time the picture is 
taken. For instance, in using a Rollei, the focusing knob 
on the camera can be readily set with the “infinity” marker 
on the number of the f stop selected, and the photographer 
can tell the depth of field available at that stop. In the 
ase of the 3” lens in the Rollei at f 8, and pre-focused in 
this manner, the depth of field or area in which the pic 
ture will be sharp is from 27 feet from the camera to 
infinity. In most pictures, boats do not come as close as 
27 teet to the camera and therefore, this is the most satis 
tactory method by which to control the focusing problem 

When using the Rolleiflex or a similar camera the fol 
lowing data will be helpful in applying the foregoing 
zone focusing 

Set infinity marker on 

stop 

Distance of 

nearest 

object in focus: 96’ is’ 27’ 16’ 13’ 9’ 
Suitable charts for other lenses can be obtained from your 
photographic dealer or data books on various lenses 

Of course, if pictures are made on board a sailboat, tug 
boat, etc., and the distance of the nearest object to appear 
in the picture is less than 27 feet, it will be necessary to 
focus the camera to take care of the needs of that particular 
picture 

Filters play an important part in making marine pic 
tures, as most seascapes include a considerable amount of 
area devoted to water and sky. A colorless sky is unin 
teresting and distracting in a pictorial presentation 
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The selection of the filter depends upon the type of day 
and lighting conditions. For most pictures including a 
good blue sky, with or without clouds, the K-2 or medium 
yellow filter will be quite satisfactory. If the sky is a weak 
blue, over-correction with a G or orange filter may be 
desirable. For dramatic effects a reddish orange or light 
red can be used, but usually the values in the water are 
made too dark and become uninteresting. A pola-screen 
can also be used, but the rapidly changing position of the 
photographer with respect to the direction of the light 
makes it difficult to use this filter in regatta photography. 
Along the waterfront it could readily be employed for 
darkening the blue sky and reducing the gleam of light 
on the surface of the water, with little effect on the other 
subjects in the pictures 

If white or gray clouds fill the sky, and very little blue 
is showing through, it will not do’ much good to use a 
filter. It will also be very difficult to record white sails 
against a white sky. The best solution for this problem is 
to take the pictures on a day when the sky is blue and 
only a few clouds are present. Clouds can also cause a 
lot of trouble for the photographer by being in the wrong 
place in the picture. For instance, a large, puffy, ball shaped 
cloud perched on top of the mast, or heavy clouds on the 
same side of the picture as the boat create a feeling of 
poor balance. When boats are racing it is rather difhcult 
to watch the exact placement of the clouds as well as the 
boats. If the clouds are the faint, wispy type they will cause 
little difhculty no matter where they are recorded in the 
picture space 

When the sky is blue, but devoid of clouds, the print 
can be burned in from the top to accentuate the normally 
light area at the horizon. If it is felt that clouds are desir- 
able to enhance the pictorial value of the picture, they can 
be printed in through the use of one of several well-known 
methods 

Orthochromatic film is good for marine photography, 
but panchromatic film also gives splendid results. If a light 
green filter is used with panchromatic film an effect similar 
to the use of ortho film is obtained 

Owing to the brilliant reflection of light from the water 
and sky it is essential that a sun shade be used on the camera 
This accessory cuts down on the stray light bounce and 
improves the crispness of the negative 

There is a slight variation in the operation of all equip- 
ment. Therefore, to obtain best results, familiarize yourself 
thoroughly with your own camera, enlarger and other ac 
cessories by making adequate tests for this purpose. 


Exposure and Development 


The exposure and development of the negative is a 
very important part of all photography. It is particularly 
necessary to watch the exposure and processing of marine 
negatives due to the variation in the lighting conditions 
and the brilliance of light in the large areas of sky and 
water 

At the outset it is important to differentiate between the 
diffusion-type enlarger and the condenser-type. If you are 
using 4x5 negatives and a diffusion-type enlarger, they 
should be exposed and developed as to obtain a full-bodied, 
crisp negative to get the best results in the print. How- 
ever, if a small camera is used and a condenser-type en- 
larger, the negative should be relatively thin and of soft 
contrast for high-quality prints 

Good results can be obtained with either enlarger, pro- 
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vided the negative is exposed and processed to obtain the 
type to suit the characteristics of the enlarger to be used 

Assuming the use of a Rollei type of camera with a 
24” square negative, we should expose and develop 3 
cording to the inherent contrast in the subject and lighting 
Perhaps we should try to classify a few subjects for a better 
understanding of the contrast problem. The best pictures 
are made early in the morning or late in the afternoon 
and during that time of the day the light, coupled with 
the inherent contrast of the subjects, is usually rather con 
trasty 

A range of tones of approximately 1 to 128 can be 
recorded on film when viewed by transmitted light, if ex 
posed and developed properly. This is from U to O on 
the Weston meter or about 7 stops on your camera. How 
ever, this great latitude of the film does not solve our 
problem, as the latitude of the printing paper is only about 
1 to 30 by reflected light, on normal grade. This range 
is much less for hard or very hard grades of paper 


Therefore, when printing on a condenser-type enlarger, 
which increases contrast in the printing process, the nega 
tive tones must be compressed so that they will fit reason 
ably well on the printing paper. In other words, we must 
ind underdevelop the negative according to 
gamma to get 


over©re XPOsc 


the existing contrast in order to reduce the 


a better-printing negative. The extent to which you over- 
expose and underdevelop is gained primarily from your 
own experience with the type of subjects photographed 
under certain lighting conditions. As a general guide you 
might try doubling the exposure and us ng ap proximately 
two-thirds of normal development for a condenser-type 
enlarger 

If a small negative size is used, such as a 214” square 
or 2144x3¥4, it is advisable to use a fine grain developer, 
such as DK-20, so that 16x20 exhibition prints can be 
made from the negatives without showing too much grain 
The negative should be exposed to have some detail in 
the thinnest parts, and should be developed so that the 
highlights of the subject are printable with good gra- 
dation of tone throughout the print 

In bright sunlight be sure to take advantage of the early 
morning or late afternoon shadows to improve the per- 
spective and apparent depth in your pictures. Flat light 
in the middle of the day makes the pictures dull and 
uninteresting and should be avoided. The use of side and 
back lighting will dramatize a subject and add immeasur- 
ably to the pictorial interest in the scene. Many outstanding 
pictures have been made at sunrise and sunset using the 
oblique light from the sun to emphasize the focal point 
of interest 


LIKE PAINTED SHIPS 


J. Etwoop ARMSTRONG, FPSA 


The repetition of triangular forms 
makes an interesting composition 
and the quality of the water suggests 
a calm, peaceful scene. 
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FLYING SPRAY 


J. Et.woop ARMSTRONG, FPSA 


The pattern of spray is an interesting design and illustrates action recorded at the 
psychological moment as the speedboat cuts through the wake of another speedboat. 


Heavy mist or fog can enhance the feeling of a picture 
In studies of this type you can utilize the atmosphere to 
help convey the mood and to obliterate unwanted back 
ground material which would otherwise be very distracting. 
The fog effect in some instances can be accentuated by 
the judicious use of a blue filter to increase the appearance 
of the wet, misty atmosphere 

Lighting 

What kind of lighting is best for marine photography ? 
This is really a $64.00 question! Marine pictures are made 
under all types of lighting conditions. Night pictures along 
the water front, early morning, dawn or fog scenes, bril- 
liant, mid-morning sunlight effects, flat lighting from over- 
head during the middle of the day, brilliant sunlight in 
the mid-afternoon on open water, or pictures during squalls 
or heavy weather at anytime of the day, all present varia- 
tions of lighting contrasts. Therefore, the photographer 
should not wait for ideal lighting conditions, but make 
the most of prevailing light at the time the pictures are 
taken 

Pictures taken on calm, peaceful days can be very beau- 
tiful if this effect is dramatized as much as possible. How- 
ever, when racing sailboats are involved and a brisk wind 
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is blowing, with mid-morning or mid-afternoon sunlight 
accenting the large, billowing sails, outstanding marines 
can be made, if the photographer is prepared to shoot 
quickly and carefully to capture the picture at the psycho- 
logical moment. 

This is also true in early morning fog scenes and during 
storms or squalls when the weather is rough. The best fog 
or stormy atmosphere pictures are taken as the weather 
changes and the sun breaks through. Although the allow- 
ance for exposure under such lighting is difficult, dramatic 
pictures of this type cannot easily be repeated unless a 
similar weather condition prevails. 

Marine photographers should make every effort to take 
mood pictures whenever possible, as this opportunity pre- 
sents itself only occasionally. However, when such pictures 
are properly recorded they will live forever, as the famous 
picture by A. Aubrey Bodine, FPSA, of oyster dredging 
in a squall, which has been exhibited and reproduced 
many times and won a $5,000.00 war bond in the ‘Popular 
Photography” contest a few years ago 

An important consideration is the direction of the light 
on the subject. Is the light coming from behind the camera 
and falling directly on the subject; is it hitting the sub- 
ject at an angle, giving a strong side lighting or is the 
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subject backlighted ? These various light conditions should 
be studied and allowance made in the exposure and de- 
velopment to compensate for the direction of light. Of 
course, when you are photographing moving boats from 
a speedboat the problem becomes more complicated in 
adjusting for a constantly changing light direction. Most 
of the time you just shoot with a rough estimate of the 
proper allowance for light conditions, based on previous 
experiences 

If the boats are in a sailing regatta or race, the action 
is fast and compositional patterns, as well as the light, 
change rapidly. Considerable concentration on the part 
of the photographer is required to do everything just right, 
in view of the constant change in conditions. What you 
are going to do under certain circumstances must be de 
termined in advance, and should be remembered until after 
the race, as there is no time for making notes while the 
action is taking place. Whether the picture is successful 
or not depends, to a large extent, on the ability of the 
photographer to recognize the lighting condition and ex 


pose act ordingly 
Picturization 


Some of the finest subjects are found away from the 
docks and the main shoreline. You will want to have the 
fun of getting in a small rowboat and doing a little search 
ing of nearby coves and beaches. A great part of the thrill 
in photography grows from your own personal discovery 
of a subject which is particularly suited to an unusual 
angle of view 

While many good pictures have been taken at eye 
level, try finding a viewpoint with a high angle or from 
1 low angle to get a different approach to the scene. Shots 
trom a high point of view add to the potentialities of 
the subject through the introduction of interesting patterns 
and designs. Those from a low angle can be used to im 
press the viewer with a majesty and massiveness of the 
big ships 

If you have a camera with a shutter speed of at least 
1 100 second, action shots of speedboats in races or sail 
boats turning a marking buoy provide a real thrill in pi 
ture making. Here, fast, co-ordinated action in using your 
equipment and sensing good picture possibilities offer rich 
dividends in outstanding photographs 

Check your local newspaper for dates on which regattas 
and races will be held. Be sure to arrive early to photo- 
graph the sailors getting the boats ready for the race, 
as well as the actual race. You will have an enjoyable ex 
perience as well as some unusual pictures 

Boats in a race can easily get out of range of your normal 
lens. If your uncle out west dies and leaves you a legacy, 
you might want to invest in a telephoto lens or an aux- 
iliary camera with a long focus lens to cover the long 
shots during a regatta 

Care should be exercised in shooting pictures of moving 
boats to avoid annoying line and point mergers. This is 
particularly true of eye-level shots of sailboats, inasmuch 
as the boom readily merges with the distant shore line or 
horizon. When the boats are in action it is easy to lose 
sight of the mergers and not discover them until it is too 
late—at the time you want to make the prints in your 
darkroom 

Wherever possible, use people as an accent in the scene 
to give contrast of size, but do not have them looking at 
the camera. They should be posed doing something or 
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looking away from the camera toward the principal sub- 
ject. Otherwise, they will steal interest from the boats 
which should be emphasized as the center of interest Do 
not have people too close to the camera or their size will 
be out of proportion to the smaller images of the boats 
which are farther away 

Include wharves and simplifed props for carrying out 
the idea of your scene. Do not stand on the edge of a river 
or lake and snap a picture of a single boat without in- 
cluding a suitable foreground for a base. Step back and 
include part of the wharf or other interesting material to 
frame the picture and create the illusion of depth 

Be sure to Rive consideration to your proper point ot 
focus so that the foreground material will be sharp even 
though the boats in the far distance may be more softly 
rendered. Care should be exercised to see that the point 
of interest is properly emphasized by lighting, contrast of 
tone, size and shape, and position in the picture space 

In many instances a pattern of boats, such as a line-up 
of canoes, rowboats or sailboats, can be used as a pictorial 
subject. Boats in a race make interesting patterns if they 
are photographed with a large boat in the foreground, 
another in the middle distance and a third farther away 
This type of picture not only is pleasing, but gives the 
impression of considerable depth 

It is not necessary to show the entire boat in all pictures 
Try compositional studies showing only a portion of a 
boat to convey an interesting pattern of design 

For the most satisfactory results marine pictures should 
be printed on luster or glossy papers to show the fine 
detail of the water and texture of the sails. Strive for real 
print quality in the highlights as well as the shadows 
Mat papers can be varnished or waxed to improve the 
apparent range of tones in the final print 

Blue toning in the thiocarbomide-gold chloride formula 
enhances the presentation of the picture. Do not overtone 
and obtain a blue that is too deep in value. A blue-gray 
is a good shade to use for marine pictures. Some scenes, 
such as sunsets, may be presented in sepia tone, but for 
the most part they will be more successful if they are 
shown in the big, blue and glossy technique 

Adequate planning of the possibilities of good marine 
pictures cannot be overemphasized. In fact, one should 
carefully study pictures of this type which have been made 
in the past, as a guide for the selection of interesting 
waterfront scenes. 

Search for a good compositional pattern and expose 
under the best lighting conditions. Consider the inherent 
contrasts of subject and lighting, and develop accordingly 
to obtain a top-notch negative with an excellent gradation 
of tone 

Waterfront scenes are available the year round. During 
the early spring and summer months many regattas are 
held; commercial transportation continues in most ports 
even during the ice and snow of winter, and the brilliant 
days of early fall leave nothing to be desired. Can't you 
feel the urge to make some real marine studies? Perhaps 
you will have the insight to find and present an outstanding 
picture of unusual merit portraying the dramatic action 
of a race, an excellent compositional pattern or one of 
the many intriguing moods of the sea 

Real pictures are there—waiting to be captured by your 
lens. Will you meet the challenge? Why not give marine 
photography a serious try, and make that outstanding pic- 
ture you have always visualized in your dreams ? 
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TABLETOP SNAPSHOTTING 


LA VERNE L. BOVAIR, APSA 


ee is like a diamond, its many facets reflect- 
ing different kinds of pictures and varied methods of mak- 
ing them. Photography is also like music, for the photog- 
rapher can create a picture of symphonic magnitude, or one 
comparable to a simple melody, both of equal importance 
in their own sphere 

Pictures have been of interest since the early dawn of 
mankind, and the child, watching his cave-man father 
cut and scratch on the cave walls, was just as interested as 
is the youngster of today viewing Hopalong Cassidy gallop 
across the electronic prairie. 

As mankind progressed, so did his ability to produce 
better pictures, and today we have that perfect tool, the 
camera. This mechanical device has given us a splendid 
means of communication equal to any yet invented, for 
it has made it possible for the individual who is artistically 
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inclined, but lacking skill with pen or brush, to present 
his idea of a picture. The camera has accomplished that 
miracle of miracles, the stoppage of time in space—cap- 
turing a fleeting moment and freezing it into everlasting 
reality, preserving for all time images of loved ones and 
moments of great importance. 

This magic mechanism, watched over so carefully by 
technicians, engineers and men of great scientific skill, is 
ours to use freely. It has been placed in our hands to 
be held tenderly, used carefully, and to be respected for 
what it is—a modern miracle. 

Many people use cameras, for different reasons and for 
various kinds of photographic work. Pictorial designs, por- 

LINES IN MOTION traits, documentary enc 3 and many other types of pic- 
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tures are made every day, but the choice as to subject 
matter, manner of presentation, and method of making 
them are in the hands of the photographer himself 

Commercially, the camera buys and sells, proves and 
disproves. The professional seeks out a method that is 
both popular and profitable, while the amateur turns to 
the type of picture that offers him the most pleasure. Both 
are a means to a particular end 

A man works best when he is free to choose his job, 
and the same holds true in a hobby. I like to build table 
tops; but I must confess that the development of an idea 
and the construction of the parts are much more enjoyable 
to me than the use of the camera and the resulting dark 
room work. However, | realize that one is just as im 
portant as the other and endeavor to come up with results 
as nearly pertect as possible 

Carving, whittling or moulding a figure for a tabletop 
is easy for me, but when it comes to making the print 
I have to exercise great care in every detail. Houses, walls, 
trees and mountains—even a space ship— all fall into place 
quite naturally, yet my patience is more or less tried in 


developing a roll of film. I must have a good negative 


to work with, so I use every bit of technique I possess to 
make sure the result is satisfactory. By this I do not mean 
that every print is perfect, but I do my utmost to see that 
it is as good as I can make it 

Tabletop photography has much to offer in the study of 
the fundamentals of lighting and the arrangement of sub 
ject material. I strongly recommend it to the beginner as 
a means of learning to handle light—the tool that pho 
tographers use at all times. Light is the pigment with 
which you paint your picture, and a complete knowledge 
of its characteristics is important in all phases of photog 
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raphy. Composition is also important and can be mastered 
much more easily by applying the rules of design to still 
life setups 

Tabletop photography has many advantages as well as 
some disadvantages. You have complete control, and there- 
fore the responsibility for the quality of your print ts en 
tirely in your own hands. There is no excuse if the light 
ing ‘is poor, for you are the controller of that light. If 
there are mistakes that mar the picture, you cannot escape 
the blame. On the other hand, if the picture is successful, 
you can take pride in its entire creation, and therein lies 
the emotional satisfaction derived from tabletop photog- 
raphy. So be careful, take your time and get it right; use 
every skill and idea at your command to bring into being 
your true conception of a picture 

A good imagination is important in this branch of 
photography, but not everyone is gifted in that respect. 
Imagination, however, can be cultivated by practice, and 
I recommend the building of tabletops as a means to this 
end. Ideas for pictures are all around us—in books, games, 
songs and proverbs, the movies and store windows. Look 
around you and find out for yourself! You may even copy 
another's idea, but do it better—or leave it alone 

In my younger days I was associated with an amateur 
theatrical company and had the opportunity to learn the 
design and construction of stage settings. To acquaint the 
cast and stage hands with their cues and movements, we 
often built miniature scale models of the scenes, and we 
kept them on display all during rehearsals. I had pre- 
viously done some scale model construction of my own 
modern furniture designs, so the job of building model 
stage settings fell to me. 

When I decided on photography as a hobby, I realized 
that I would not be able to travel far afield to take pictures, 
so naturally I turned to my old hobby in search of subject 
material. The theatrical experience has served me well in my 
tabletop work 

Design being a most important element of any art or 
craft, first I make a few simple sketches that help to de- 
velop and establish a well-organized pattern, and later 
serve as a refresher if I tend to wander from the original 
idea. This method of designing the tabletop is sometimes 
carried farther, and a bit of color is worked in to insure 
realism. Form, texture, luminosity and lighting are also kept 
in mind in the initial sketches 

Humor should never be neglected, and many of my 
prints border on the cartoon style. In fact, because of a 
certain type of building I have used in some of my prints, 
I enjoy a dubious reputation that is closely akin to the 
one gained by Chic Sale. I have also won all of the screw- 
ball print contests at the Guild—to the extent that the 
executive committee decided to abolish the contest. What 
price glory! People like to laugh, and as a photographer 
you should help them to do so 

I have been asked about the tools with which I work, 
the camera I use and the technique I employ to achieve 
the effects in my pictures. The average house contains all 
the tools necessary to produce a tabletop. A small saw, a 
sharp knife and a pair of pliers will do for a beginning; 
later you can add any other tools you require. Cardboard, 
plaster and water color are the principal elements of most 
of my tabletops. I paint my settings and background, or 
sometimes use large calendars. Scenic backgrounds can 
also be projected on a translucent screen behind the set. 
The methods of actual construction are so varied, and 
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HILLTOP FANTASY 


depend so greatly upon the maker's skill, that it ts difhcult 
to explain the technique in a general way 

My camera is one that I rebuilt especially for this work 
It is a Troma 212 Ica, with a Zeiss Tessar f/4.5 lens and 
a Compur shutter. It takes 314, by 414 cut film; however, 
I rebuilt the back so that I could also use 120 roll film 
and 244x344 cut film. This makes a very versatile instru 
ment. From the optical standpoint, the large lens and 
smaller film gives me the advantage of working farther 
away from my setting, thus obtaining better perspective 
and less distortion 

Usually my prints are the big, blue and glossy variety 
that is familiar all over the country, and is so closely 
associated with the Photographic Guild of Detroit. How 
ever, | do make a few matte prints, and like them, al 
though I prefer pictures that are striking and have dynamic 


appeal. The popular glossies are honest pictures; they 


reproduce well and contain a wide range of tones 
A certain amount of experience ts necessary in modeling 
and constructing miniatures, to enable one to set up a 
tabletop rapidly. “Hilltop Fantasy” did not require much 
effort—it was assembled and photographed in about two 
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La Verne L. Bovairn, APSA 


hours. This was a combination of dime-store articles and 
hand modeling. The hill, tree and fence were made by 
hand; the horse was purchased. The tree was made of 
wire covered with strips of cloth; the foreground, repre 
senting a plowed hillside, was actually sawdust, and the 
fence was cardboard. The background was painted on a 
ix5-foot card, using a 4-inch brush and black and white 
house paint, applied with bold strokes. Placing it 8 feet 
behind the setup threw it out of focus, blending the coarse 
brush strokes by diffusion. This little trick added realism 
to the sky and required no great artistic skill 

The abstract form in photography offers a creative ap- 
proach in expression, and gives a wide range for experi- 
mentation, by exploring design with non-objective patterns 
to express space and movement. This kind of investigation 
can make a contribution to pictorial photography through 
its structural beauty. Working with pure lines and honest 
forms one can produce a vibrancy when these edges come 
in contact with light. This is what I have tried to do in 
Lines In Motion.” 

Sometimes I try to make my appeal through the dramatic 
approach, and I believe I succeeded with “Freedom Of 
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The Press,” by the use of strong, vertical lines for emo- 
tional impact. Back lighting always helps to dramatize, 
and was employed with telling effect in this case. A be- 
hind-the-scenes view would show that this tabletop was 
made of very simple props—newspapers rolled around 
fruit jars and fastened with scotch tape. The figure was 
once a shepherd peacefully tending his sheep. He was 
drafted! His shepherd's staff became a sword, and a shield 
of hammered brass was fitted to his arm. The front page 
of the daily paper was used as a base. The freedom of the 
press is a cherished right and deserves to be guarded by 
a strong, militant people, because it, in turn, guards our 
freedom. So much for the dramatic and social significance. 

Working in what I like to refer to as a “motivated 
atmosphere’’—or, more prosaically, a machine shop—whirl- 
ing gears and wheels are a part of my everyday life. It is 
only natural, therefore, that I see the rhythmic motion 
and lines in the movements of the various machines, some 
going up and down, some back and forth, always driven 
by the whirring, whirling gears, belts and pulleys. To the 
veteran worker, all the noises and movements are common- 
place and natural; any change in the tempo is noticed at 
once, and many an accident has been prevented because 
some keen eye or car has detected a sudden change in 
appearance or sound. To the stranger it is awesome and 
frightening, and he walks among the machinery as if 
all the metallic monsters are going to leap upon him at 
once. Music has been written about the tempo of machinery, 
and I have been bold enough to show the smooth 
flowing motion of it in “Revolutions Per Minute,” or 


simply “R.P.M.” This print has hung in many salons and 
has been reproduced many times. The unique idea is not 
so much the spinning top, but in the fact that the back 


THERE IS ALWAYS 
TOMORROW 


La Verne L. Bovatrn, APSA 


ground is spinning also. The form and mass, besides rhythm, 
cannot be overlooked in this design. It also points out the 
principle that a simple subject well placed usually makes 
a good picture. “R. P. M.” is my favorite print, and | 
shall have to work hard to make something that would 
please me more. 

In the two prints “Beyond The Khyber’ and “There Is 
Always Tomorrow’ I have achieved perspective by what 
I call size, or comparative contrast. In the first, the figure 
in the doorway is compared with the bottle holding the 
candle, thus the effect of distance is accomplished, The 
scene is a tpical border cantina, and one has the feeling 
that he is sitting at the table gazing at the moonlit door- 
way through the veil of smoke ascending from the cigar- 
ette in the ashtray, 

In ‘There Is Always Tomorrow” the construction is like 
a stage set. The walls are cardboard covered with plaster, 
the table is a piece of plywood, and the floor is also of card- 
board. The small, reclining figure is hand made of clay, 
while the tree from “Hilltop Fantasy” was used as a prop 
in the garden. 

“Beyond The Khyber” employs the same technique in 
using the arch of the window and the small jug in con- 
trast to the men in the doorway across the street. The 
figures and the jug are only 8 inches apart. I believe it is 
much more simple to achieve perspective and depth in this 
manner than to attempt to build it into the setting. 

Tabletop photography is a wonderful means of self- 
expression, for it allows us to give free rein to our 
imagination, and we can do as the painters do—move a 
telephone pole out of the way to improve our composition. 
In its unlimited realm is found the answer to the photog- 
rapher's search for subject material. 
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MORNING NEWS Gretcuen H. GouGHnour, APSA 


P. aces, like people, have faces. The place may be a 
home, a shanty, a wigwam, a speakeasy or a parish. The 
people living within, place their stamp of personality on 
the exterior, and create a face. Unlike people, places sit 
quietly and wait for us to take their portrait. If we are 
lucky, we can catch the most characteristic expression on 
the first try. However, the more familiar we become with 
the subjects’ facial variances, the more successfully we 
photograph their individuality 

To arrive at a satisfactory portrait of the human face, 
the correct camera angle plus the proper lighting must 
be used to bring out the most pleasing likeness of the 
person. If this is done, we have made a good, straight 
portrait of the subject. We can also make a good, straight 
portrait of a place, and a real-estate salesman will love it 
and sell the place because of it. However, we are interested 
in that extra something that turns a straight portrait or 
record into a pictorial photograph. In human portraiture, 
some knowledge of the personage plus the addition of 
accessories associated with him can be the deciding factors 
in making a pictorial camera study. In portraits of places, 
extra touches are also necessary to lift the finished print 
from a recorded copy of the place to a pictorial descrip- 
tion of it. 

All the attention given to a human face is necessary 
when photographing a place. You must look at it, around 
it and through it, using not only a worm’s-eye but also a 
bird's-eye view. To look at it, you must go back from time 
to time to find the most flattering lighting. Consider morn- 
ing and evening light, the absence of light in fog and rain, 
and judge whether spring or winter shows it off to the 
best advantage. When you look around it, estimate whether 
the portrait of the place can be taken in a straightforward, 
head-on manner, at eye level, or whether an angular camera 
position, at some other level, would be an improvement. 
Use your judgment, also, in composing for a full figure 
or a close-up view. In looking through the place, you may 
have the opportunity to catch the figure of the occupant 
sitting inside 

As in still life photography, a place must cither be so 
beautiful that nothing else is left to be desired or the 
component parts so interestingly put together that the 
story-telling appeal is paramount. A beautiful pattern shot 
in still life, a beautiful girl in portraiture, or a beautiful 
architectural study of a place—these are all complete in 
themselves. A story idea does not necessarily depend upon 
beauty, but rather upon the high interest excited by the 
place and how well the story of the people living within 
is presented. If the story is well told and emotional stimu- 
lation is felt, you have made a pictorial portrait. 

It is easy to be on the alert for pictorial portrait possi- 
bilities involving your home surroundings. For instance, 
your own back door has a face. Watch for its transfor- 
mation from the familiar to the unfamiliar by changes in 
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Portraits of Places 


GRETCHEN H. GOUGHNOUR, APSA 


lighting and weather conditions. On a cold night, with 
warm lights inside, it has the face of friendly hospitality. 


AFTER MILKING 


ALL IN BUT 
THE SKIS 
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On a rainy day, with the cat huddled in the doorway, it 
has the appearance of desertion 

Our house is not a glamorous beauty but just an average, 
middle-aged matron who, if given enough attention with 
camera angle and lighting, will be attractive in the finished 
print. Combined with her lack of architectural pulchritude, 
a story is told as evidenced in the print “All In But The 
Skis.” We like to think of this print as an outdoor still 
life which ties our family life and activities to our home 
In the print, winter has closed in with a spell of zero 
weather and the garbage can has been brought near to 
the door for obvious reasons. The milk bottles have been 
set outside and the skis have been left in the handiest 
place by a thoroughly tired-out boy. This is the story of 
the familiar things of home 


In the picture, nighttime serves its purpose by giving 
us our lighting from an out-door lantern which concen 
trates itself on the central portion of the composition. There 
was no need to set up the camera before total darkness, 
either for seeing the composition on the ground glass or 
for exposing at that time for shadow detail. There was 


light from the lantern itself and enough reflected light 
from the snow that had fallen earlier in the day to take 
care of these two nighttime difficulties. A meter reading 
was easy to obtain. Since the contrast was high, over ex- 
posure and under-development of the negative was resorted 
to in order to keep within the tonal range of the paper 
To someone living in the Pennsylvania Dutch section, 


HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 


the place or home of an early settler tells an interesting 
story photographically. In early times the need of close 
proximity with a neighbor, plus the natural frugalness of 
the Dutch, made the building of row houses popular. They 
stand in comely and proper rows, their windows bright- 
eyed with cleanliness. One of these homes intrigued us 
because it stood apart from the others. Two centuries had 
come and gone, and it was still waiting for another house 
to be built against it. Its air of expectancy prodded our 
curiosity and, as the Dutch would say, its pictorial possi- 
bilities “wondered us.” Living nearby, we kept our eye 
on the changes made by lighting and the seasons, with the 
intention of catching its personality 

By day, “Dutch Simplicity” is just another house in a 
confused setting with too much shrubbery in the back- 
ground. This confusion, which caused a problem of merg- 
ing tone values in daytime, is obscured by the darkness 
of night. After deliberation, a full-length portrait was 
settled upon to make use of the solitary light in front of 
the house, which added to the feeling of aloneness. The 
pole and light wires were so placed as to further enhance 
the composition. The lighted window is a supporting touch, 
for without showing the actual figures of the occupants, 
it conveys the idea of secluded habitation. The camera 
was set up before dark in order that the composition could 
be seen more clearly on the ground glass. The negative 
was exposed at dusk, directly after the street light was 
turned on, thus retaining some detail in the dark areas 


Gretcuen H. GouGunour, APSA 
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Whereas “All In But The Skis” and “Dutch Simplicity” 
leave the presence of the human occupant to inference, 
“Morning News’ is made for those who want a figure 
introduced in the print. Sometimes, the physical form of 
a person is indispensable to the end result, as in this 
close-up portrait of a porch. It is a natural place for people 
to congregate so why not picture it with people? This 
obvious conclusion is not subtle but neither are familiar, 
traditional things subtle. 

The little, Victorian vacation house was directly across 
the street from us this summer and we noticed its charm 
the first morning as we stepped out the front door. Its 
quaintness was reminiscent of the gay nineties. The old 
tree, framing its face, contrasted with its delicate propor- 
tion and formed the photographic focal point of interest. 
A number of negatives were made with different arrange- 
ments of two persons at this point. A story-telling picture 
was achieved by injecting a feeling of movement in the 
figures. The shadows cast by the leaves had to be watched, 
for if they — over to the figures, spottiness and con- 
fusion would result 

The house was fixed in our mind’s eye as a vacation 
place near the water's edge. However, to the viewer of 
the finished print, the house could be anywhere. For this 
reason, the porch was undressed of much of its properties, 
such as starting flags, oars, and an engine that would 
clutter the background and confuse the picture story. 
Details that are out of keeping show up ruinously in the 
final result. With a little extra time and forethought, they 
can be excluded. 

There was no need to wait for a change of seasons or 
unusual lighting conditions; any day with good 9:00 AM 
sun would be in keeping with the idea we had in mind. 
In bright sunlight, the lighting contrast from the white 
house to the shadows in the tree was high, and beyond 
the capabilities of photographic paper. We could have 
waited for a day with softer light but again, with over- 
exposure and underdevelopment, an easily printable nega- 
tive was made. 

The milk house in “After Milking” appealed to us be- 
cause of its sturdy, substantial lines. It looked as clean and 
as stable as the Dutch who live in this district. Seldom is 
there a building left unpainted or a blade of grass left 
untended in this country of earthy people. They are a 
simple people whose life is spent tilling the soil and caring 
_ for animals 

This building, while interesting in itself, is not beautiful 
enough, architecturally, to be a pictorial study. It requires 
a story idea to indicate its purpose. As we do not have 
exterior supporting touches, as in the ski picture, to get 
our story across, the figure with the bucket going about 
her daily task is used. In order that a static appearance 
may be avoided, try several exposures of the model so that 
the best action and placement can be selected. 

The camera was held below waist level to see under 
the wide overhang of the roof and to look up slightly at 
the model. A nearly-full-length portrait was made of the 
place because the figure, although of importance, was sub- 
servient to the compositional design of the milk house 
and tree 

Sun was necessary for the cleanliness that we wanted 
to feel in the print, and a fairly soft lighting effect was 
obtained by a late fall sun. The contrast ftom the dark 
roof to the freshly painted building accounted for the 
slight overexposure and underdevelopment. 
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DUTCH SIMPLICITY Grercuen H. Goucunour, APSA 


The tiny, spare house in “Home Is What You Make It” 
had a practical aspect about it that bespoke of the male's 
touch in its management. Its little front porch had an ex- 
terior utilitarian arrangement that only a man would be 
brave enough to display. The broom was for sweeping, the 
basin for washing, the cloth for scrubbing and the chair 
for sitting. 

Aesthetically, the direct, frontal approach to simple sub- 
ject matter is the logical one. From a front-view camera 
position, the early morning light gave an interesting, pleas- 
ing distribution of light and shadow. Long shots were 
taken of the entire house but they did not tell the story 
of practicability as well as the close-ups of the four articles 
mentioned above. The negative was overexposed and un- 
derdeveloped. 

Do I always overexpose and underdevelop a negative ? 
No, not always. It was necessary with the five discussed 
in this article because of the high contrast of white houses 
in sunlight or the usual high contrast found in doing 
nighttime photography. 

The kinds of faces we have depicted in our examples 
are summed up as follows: First, “All In But The Skis” 
the familiar face; next, “Dutch Simplicity”—the lonesome 
face; third, “Morning News’’—the pleasant face; fourth, 
“A Home Is What You Make It""—the everyday face, and 
last, the clean face found in “After Milking.” 

Photograph the face that appeals to you most, whether 
it be a clean face, a dirty face, an interesting or a beautiful 
one. If it is a beautiful one, make it emotionally appealing 
through its sheer beauty and perfection. If character rather 
than beauty dominates the face of a place, give it all the 
assistance of properties to tell the story. In the telling, 
leave enough to inference in order that the viewer's im- 
agination will be stirred to the point of adding his personal 
experiences to yours. If this is done, the portrait uf a place 
has a good chance of universal appeal and acceptance 
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llow Do You Know? 


JOHN R. HOGAN, HON. PSA, FPSA 


| HAT LAST picture you have been working on—I'll bet 


you really went to town and did a job. You remembered 
ill the things you learned from more experienced photog 
raphers; you referred to helpful articles in magazines and 
books you were careful to follow the methods recom 
mended for the products you used: you were generous in 
feeding the waste basket, and you put in plenty of time 
ind trouble in spotting and finishing the final print 

You are rightfully proud, and believe you have a really 
good picture, but how do you know? Folks, the answer 
to that question is as easy as rolling off a log—you don't! 

No matter how well any of us may like the idea back of 
our picture or how clever we believe it to be, no matter how 
interesting the subject matter, no matter how much time 
and care we used in making the print, we can't be sure 
the picture is good until it has been judged by people 
who don't know who made it, in competition with other 
pictures of the same type, made by other people. If it 
passes that test it is a good picture and we know 

So many people say, “I make pictures to please myself; 
I don’t care what other people think of them.’ The chances 
are that they are suffering from an inferiority complex, 
and deep down in their hearts they really do care a lot, 
but are afraid other people will not like their work as 
well as they like it themselves. That fear is wrong, and 
it doesn't make sense! The best photographers in the 
world turn out plenty of bad pictures, but don’t realize 
it until they have been thrown out of exhibitions or refused 
by buyers. No one, amateur or professional, is capable of 
judging his own pictures with any assurance that he is 
right. People are too close to their own work—it takes 
outsiders to get the proper perspective 

Most of us make pictures for the satisfaction we get out 
of them and primarily to please ourselves, but the supreme 
pleasure comes only after we find that others like them, too 

when we énow they are good. Our Society, the PSA, 
had this in mind when it organized the Picture of the 
Month activity, and all of us can benefit from it 

There are classes for those who haven't progressed far 
enough in photography to make their own negatives and 
prints, and there are classes for the best photographers 
in the Society. There are classes for different kinds of 
pictures; for those who like pictorials and those who do 
not; for portrait photographers; for nature photographers, 
and for those who have advanced ideas and make prints 
by the most involved photographic processes. All will be 
seen by sympathetic judges who like and understand the 
kind of pictures you make, and everyone has an equal 
chance for recognition 

When your picture is good you will know it is, because 
it will earn you a Certificate of Award that says so, with 
your name and the title of your picture. You needn't be 
ashamed, either, if your picture doesn’t make the grade, 
for no one will know anything about it, and the print 
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will be returned to you, perhaps with a few suggestions for 
improvement. Records will be made only of the successful 
prints, and the points earaed will be kept cumulativel, 
from month to month, with special prizes at the end oi 
the year for the best scores 

Competitions are fun and the surest way to make you 
improve your work. They create an incentive, and without 
incentive there is no progress. There is another advantage 
offered by the Picture of the Month activity that should 
appeal to you: the opportunity to be of help to others less 
skillful than yourselves. The point-winning pictures, with 
the permission of the entrants, will be mounted in books, 
with the makers’ names and other information, and these 
will be presented to the PSA Library for circulation to in 
terested groups. In this way the more successful photog- 
raphers will be of service to those who were unsuccessful 
because they didn’t know how a really good print should 
look 

There is one thing that beginners in photography should 
learn right away when they join PSA: the more experienced 
photographers, who remember they were once beginners 
themselves, are anxious to help them in every possible 
way to get the most pleasure and the most benefit from 
their work. You needn't be an expert to get into the fun; 
Picture of the Month has classes for beginners who did 
nothing but make the original exposure—the negatives 
and prints can be made by professionals at the camera 
store. In time you will graduate to doing your own work, 
and can enter the more advanced classes 

The old timers can have fun, too; making 8x10 prints 
as good as you can make them is interesting, and doesn’t 
cost so much when you throw away the rejects. And the 
very best photographers have as many, or more, of these 
to throw away as the beginners, because they are more 
particular about the quality of their work 

Let's take a look at the various classes in Picture of the 
Month and see just where you can fit in 


Class 1. Open Pictorial. 

No restrictions of any kind except size, and open to 
every member of PSA. Prints in this class will not be dis- 
cussed when they are returned. 

This is for the best photographers in PSA; the com- 
petition is stiff, and it is a real honor to win a Certificate 
of Award and have your winning picture published in 
PSA JouRNAL. We hope, through this means, to collect 
a large number of top-grade prints for the books we are 
making for the PSA Library, so that they will be a real 
inspiration to the less experienced photographers who don't 
know just how a real print should look. If you are as good 
as you would like to believe, you should have prints in 
these books! None of the prints in this class will be dis- 
cussed, because the makers know as much about them as 
the judges and there is no need for discussion. For those 
of you who have been making top-quality, large prints, 
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I can say, from personal experience, that you will get a 
lot of fun from the 8x10 size, and will make the best 
pictures you have ever produced. Give it a try, folks, what 
can you lose ? 


Class 2. Advanced Pictorial 

For any member of PSA who makes his own prints, 
but has not hung more than two different pictures in two 
international, national or state salons. When prints that 
do not win Certificates are returned, they will be discussed 
by qualified analysts. 

This class should be invaluable to those of you who are 
preparing salon prints to exhibit for the first time, or who 
have had too many rejections of prints you think should 
hang. Maybe there is some little thing wrong you haven't 
been able to see because you are too close to your own 
work. If so, our judges, who are successful exhibitors 
themselves and know what it is all about, may be able to 
put a finger on the weak spot. When you get your print 
back, or if it wins a Certificate, you will vow the answer 
as to whether it is good or not, and maybe why 


Class 3. Beginners Pictorial 

For any member of PSA who made the original exposure, 
but had the negative or print processed by another, ama- 
teur or professional. When prints that do not win Cer- 
tificates are returned, they will be discussed by qualified 
analysts. 

Here is an opportunity for a large group of snapshotters 
who do not do their own work to learn more about the pic- 
tures they take and to experience the fun of competition. 
If your camera store technician doesn't do a good job, NOR’EASTER Joun R. Hocan, FPSA 
you can find out and make him do better next time, or 
you can have prints made by amateur friends who know 
how to make first-quality exhibition pictures. When you 
win Certificates, you can be sure your raw material is good, 
and you may be inspired to set up some equipment and 
do your own work. This is the first step to more enjoyment 
and better photography, and I hope many of you will 
take it. 


Class 4. Open Portrait. 
No restrictions of any kind except size, and open to 

every member of PSA. Prints in this class will not be 
' discussed when they are returned. 

This is for the best portrait photographers in PSA, ama- 
teur or professional, and we hope to collect a large num- 
ber of high-grade portraits for the books we are making 
for the PSA Library. These books should be full of good 
ideas, and should be a real inspiration to those who want 
to make good portraits but don’t know just how they 
should look. The Certificates of Award that will be sent 
to the makers of the honor prints are of top quality, made 
by a well known jeweler, and suitable for framing and 
hanging on your darkroom or office wall. No harm in 

showing others that your work has won national recog- 
nition for excellence! 


Class 5. Beginners Portrait. 
For any member of PSA who made the original exposure, 
but had the negative or print processed by another, ama- 
teur or professional. When prints not winning Certificates 
are returned, they will be discussed by qualified analysts. 
This class is similar to Class 3 and should be used by 
the large group of portrait photographers who do not do 
their own work. It will be a valuable check on the quality BIRCHES—CRAW FORD NOTCH Joun R. Hocan, FPSA 
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of the prints you have been getting from your camera 
store, and may, in time, result in the installation of equip- 
ment to do your own work. These prints are as eligible 
for Certificates and Points as the prints you make your- 
selves, and you will have just as much fun in the compe- 
tition as the advanced workers. And bear in mind that 
this isn’t just local competition, it is international 


Class 6. Advanced Nature 

For any menber of PSA who makes his own prints, but 
has not had prints accepted in any nature exhibition. When 
prints that do not win Certificates are returned they will 
be discussed by qualified analysts 

This class does not compete with the regular print com 
petitions of the Nature Division, for which you will re- 
ceive entry forms when issued, and in which there is no 
restriction on print size or success in former nature shows 
Maybe the experience in making prints for Picture of the 
Month will help you to success in the regular Nature Di 
vision Competitions; it might even prepare you to win 
one of their medals 

Class 7. Beginners Nature 

For any member of PSA who made the original ex 
posure, but had the negative or print processed by an- 
other, either amateur or professional. When prints that 
do not win Certificates are returned, they will be discussed 
by qualified analysts 

This is similar to Classes 3 and 5, the only difference 
being in subject matter. Since nature and pictorial subject 
matter can be pretty much the same, you often have the 
option of entering your print in either class, with equal 
chance of success. The important thing is to enter 
Abstractions, Photograms, Unusual Effects 

An open class for every member of PSA. No restrictions 
of any kind except size. Returned prints will not be dis 
cussed, but it is hoped that the makers will include dis- 
cussions when they submit their prints so that they can 
be used with the winning prints when they are mounted 
in books for the PSA Library 

This is for the people who make photographs that are 
different,” and the sky is the limit! Solarization, reticula 
tion, distortion, tricks of all kinds, novel ways of illus 
trating ideas, pictures that stimulate thought. Come on, 
you modernists, let's see some of the things you have up 


Class 8 


your sleeves! 

This class is under the direction of Sewell Peaslee Wright, 
APSA, and a group of sympathetic judges who like and 
believe in your kind of photography 

). Personal Photography 

For every member of PSA whose pictures reflect his 
own feeling and thinking about any subject whatever, but 
who is not interested in “pictorial” photography. Maxi 
mum size, 8x10, unmounted; prints to be made by the 
entrant 

This class is under the personal supervision of Jacob 
Deschin, APSA, who will comment, at his own discre 
tion, on selected prints, and select the three best each 
month for Certificates and publication in PSA JouRNAI 
No points will be awarded in this class, but the winning 
prints will be mounted in books of their own class, with 
the permission of the entrants, and used for the further 


purposes of the Society 
Ge eral Information 


The maximum size of prints in each class is 8x10, un 


mounted, and each should carry on the back the title, 
name and address of the entrant, the class in which it is 
entered, the Division affiliations of the entrant, and the 
Pictorial and Portrait Portfolios to which he belongs, 
either as a regular member or commentator. Should you 
be unwilling to have us retain winning prints for further 
purposes of the Society, write PLEASE RETURN on 
the back, and we shall defer to your wishes 

Prints are to be mailed in strong envelopes that can 
be used for the return of prints, stickers, Certificates, com- 
ments, scores, eftc., and return postage (first class) is to 
be included, because much of the returned matter may 
be personal in nature and require it 

A winning print in each class will receive five points, 
second place three points, and honorable mentions one 
point each. There is no limit to the number of Certificates 
that can be won by one entrant in one month, but he can 
win only one score, that of his highest scoring print. This 
is to prevent a small group of the top photographers from 
winning all the points, and to give an equal chance to 
everybody. Scores are kept cumulatively from month to 
month, and at the end of the year there will be prizes 
for the best. While Picture of the Month has been run- 
ning since the first of the year, there is still plenty of time 
to get into the running for yourself and for your port 
folios. 

All prints will be entered in the month during which 
they are received, and all will receive stickers. We shall 
take the best possible care of your prints, but cannot 
accept any responsibility for damage or loss. 


Special Contest Between Portfolios 

Each print will have a list of the entrant's Pictorial 
and Portrait Portfolios on the back, not including special 
or International Portfolios. When he wins points, they 
will be credited to each of his portfolios. These scores 
will be kept cumulatively from month to month and at 
the end of the year there will be special prizes for members 
of the highest ranking groups. If you really believe it when 
you say your own portfolio is the best, here is the chance 
to prove it 

Picture of the Month is only one part of a long-range 
plan to make your membership in PSA so interesting you 
will never let it lapse. Start right now to take advantage 
of the things that are offered you, and find out how im- 
portant PSA can become in your photographic life 

Mail your prints to: Picture of the Month, The Photo- 
graphic Society of America, 2005 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa 


OUR INSERT 


The collotype insert on the opposite page, printed by 
the Tricorn Press of New York City, was taken by PSA's 
good friend, Victor Keppler 

Some time ago we asked Mr. Keppler to let us repro- 
duce his favorite picture—the one he liked best. He chose 
this appealing shot of a pup caught in the act 


Our sincere appreciation goes to Ww’. Dovel LeSage 
APSA, and Miss Doris Martha Weber, APSA, for their 
help in obtaining and editing the articles in this Pictorial 


Feature 
THe Eprror 
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D G E S T Division 


Devoted to News of the Pictorial Division of the Photographic Society of America 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


D, RING the past year I have had the 
pleasure of studying design with a fine 
artist on the faculty of our Columbus Art 
School. While his work is done primarily 
in the various “art” media, he is a firm 
believer in the fact that great art can be 
created with a camera as well as by other 
means 

One of the things which he continually 
emphasizes in our classes is the importance 
of learning by doing. Of the importance of 
solving a problem to the best of your 
ability, of analyzing and criticizing your 
solution—and then doing it again to find a 
better solution. 

Yes, any of us can talk for hours on end 
about how pictures can be made better, 
especially pictures made by others, pictures 
in which we have no emotional interest. 
But can we po better ourselves? Ah, that 
is the crux of the matter. Only when we 
have set ourselves a problem, and worked 
out more than one or two solutions, can 
we KkNow how pictures can be made better. 

But you are plagued by Tre, you say, 
you can never find enough of it. So it is 
with most of us. How can we improve 
our pictures in the time we have to spend? 

Well, we could carry our cameras with 
us all of the time, and when we see an 
interesting picture, we can stop and take it. 
But that isn't always convenient (Can you 
imagine some of our petite women pho- 
tographers going to lunch with a 4x5 
Graphic in their hands?), and negatives 
have to be developed and printed, too. 

How then can we hope to utilize our 
odd moments of extra time to improve our 
pictures? By being picture conscious 
everywhere we go, by looking critically at 
everything we see. By looking at ALL 
things as if we were looking through the 
viewfinders of our cameras 

What is the center of interest, and how 
can we make it stand out in our finished 
picture? What would be the most effective 
angle té shoot from? Is our subject lighted 
in the best possible manner? How much 
should be included in our finished picture ? 

Watch your subject as you walk along 
the street. Study the differences which a 
change of viewing angle bring. Think of 
what you want to convey to your viewers. 
How can you best portray your subject to 
let your viewers see what you see and how 
you feel about it 

Look for pictures everywhere you go. 
Think pictures during your odd moments 
every day Take pictures every oppor- 
tunity you get 

For only by making pictures, thinking 
pictures, and looking for pictures all of 
the time can you develop an approach to 
photography which will make your pictures 
better all the time Srecta Jenxs 
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International 
Portfolios 


Srantey D. Sonn, Associate Editor 


Somehow, human curiosity finds its 
greatest satisfaction in peeping at something 
that is out of the ordinary, hard to find, 
or just new. It is this desire to broaden 
one’s outlook on life and on world affairs 
that makes the International Portfolios so 
very intriguing. Here, as with a certain 
kind of magic, we can sweep aside the 
international boundaries, the vast miles of 
space, the language differences, and come 
face to face with our photographic neigh- 
bors. Photography is a wonderful equalizer 
for it gives us an equal starting point on 
which we can build our own international 
understanding and point of tolerant 
interest. 

One might say to himself that he is not 
ready to show his wares to an international 
neighbor in some foreign country. Yet any 
photographer who has developed his skill 
to a point where he is capable of making 
salon prints is ready for an International 
Portfolio. He has something of interest for 
them to see and to enjoy. If one has the 
ability for salon work, but for some 
reason does not exhibit, he too should feel 
welcome to join any of the portfolios. The 
International Portfolios give us a chance 
to “talk” to these friends, to learn of their 
ways and at the same time to spread 
international friendship that is almost in- 
valuable in this day and age. 


Dominican Re public’s 
First Salon 

Juan Ulises Garcia, General Secretary of 
the Dominican-American and Caribbean- 
American Portfolios, writes that he has 
been appointed to organize the first Domin- 
ican International Salon under the joint 
sponsorship of the Dominican Photographic 
Society and the Dominican American In- 
stitute of Culture where the salon will be 
exhibited. 

According to present 
Dominican International Salon ef Pho- 
tography will open in Trujillo City on 
October 24, 1952, during the national cele- 
bration honoring the birthday of President 
Dr. Trujillo Molina, the United Nations 
celebration, and Flag Day. The outstanding 
prints are to be honored with substantial 
awards 


plans the First 


Juan Garcia also writes that he is recov- 
ering nicely from his unfortunate auto- 
mobile accident of several months ago and 
subsequent operations. He continues: 

“It is of great interest for every member 
of these Caribbean Portfolios to know how 
our friends in the photographic art appre- 
ciate the efforts we make for a mutual 
understanding in the divine art of 
Daguerre! The importance of this event 
can be drawn from the urgent need of 
gathering all the peoples of the world who 
still love democracy, liberty, and interna- 
tional justice. 

“Art is a great revelation of the part of 
God we have inside; and the human spirit, 
a skilled and wise searcher. Through emo- 
tion and aesthetics we can easily find the 
spirit of things, and those mements of 
tragic beauty and truth that, since the crea- 
tion of the world, spread on our souls; wi 
can create the dream of new world in 
which the horror of war is unknown. And 
I sincerely think that our portfolios, using 
photography as the purest and most illus- 
trious and picturesque language, can 
describe with perfection the love and uni- 
versal language of mankind 

“The mission of our International Port- 
folios is very important in the world of 
art.” 

To Juan Ulises Garcia Bonnelly we say, 
Amen! We also want to wish you and the 
First Dominican International Salon of 
Photography the best of luck in your 
adventures. 


Royal Organizes Portfolios 


According to a recent communication 
from Cecil J. Blay to Burton D. Holley, 
the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain is in the process of forming photo- 
graphic portfolio interchanges between 
Canada and Britain along the lines of the 
Anglo-American Portfolios which have been 
operating since 1944. The following is 
from a bulletin sent recently by the Royal 
Photographic Society to all of its members 
in Canada: 


For many years past, under the able direction of 
Mr. Cecil J. Blay, FPSA, FRPS, in England and 
Mr. Burton D. Holley, Hon. PSA, APSA, in the 
United States, an exchange of photographs has been 
conducted between workers in the two countries 
with such success that eight portfolios are now in 
regular circulation on each side of the Atlantic 

This success has inspired the recent completion 
of arrangements for a similar circulation between 
British and Canadian photographers. Mr. A. S. A. 
Wooster, ARPS, of Sunny Braes, Booker Lane, 
High Wycombe, Bucs., England, and Mr. C. F 
Dakin of 58 Pine Street, Nanaimo, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, are acting as the respective Secre- 
They are engaged in collecting work 
contributors on each side and the 
exchange will then commence at the earliest pos- 
sible moment 

The exchange will be organized on lines similar 
which have operated so well in con- 
nection with the Anglo-American Portfolios. 
except that it is not proposed to restrict member- 
ship to Fellows and Associates, as is the rule in 
the case of the Anglo-American exchange 


taries now 


from ten 


to those 
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PICTORIAL DIVISION 

W. E. “Gene” Chase, APSA, Chairman 

4164 Federer St., St. Louis 16, Missouri 

Ray Miess, APSA, Vice-Chairman 

1800 North Farwell Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Miss Stella Jenks, Secretary 

1846 Kenny Road, Columbus 12, Ohio 

Lewis T. Reed, APSA, Treasurer 

500 South Main Street, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
THE DIGEST 

Stella Jenks, Editor 

1846 Kenny Road, Columbus 12, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIOS 
Col. Charles J. Perry, Director 
7431 Ryan Road, El Paso, Texas 
AMERICAN POPTFOLIOS 
Eldridge R. Christhilf, Hon.PSA, Director 
Suite 406, 800 Davis St., Evanston, II. 
PORTRAIT PORTFOLIOS 
Paul J. Wolfe, APSA, Director 
124 East Jefferson St.. Butler, Pennsylvania 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITS 
Walter E. Parker, Director 
6213 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
AMERICAN EXHIBITS 
Fred Fix, Jr.. APSA, Director 
5956 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, Illinois 
PORTFOLIAN CLUBS 
Sten T. Anderson, APSA, Director 
3247 Q Street, Lincoln 3, Nebraska 
CAMERA CLUB PRINT CIRCUITS 
William R. Hutchinson, Director 
Box 367, Newburgh, New York 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB PRINT 
COMPETITION 
Robert J. Lauer, Director 
807 South 14th St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
CAMERA CLUB JUDGING SERVICE 
Fred Bauer, Jr., Director 
383 Monroe Ave., Memphis 3, Tennessee 
PERSONALIZED PRINT ANALYSIS 
J. Elwood Armstrong, FPSA, Director 
17402 Monica, Detroit 21, Michigan 
PORTFOLIO OF PORTFOLIOS 
James T. Johnson, Director 
725 West Sola Street, Santa Barbara, Calif 
SALON PRACTICES 
Ralph L. Mahon, APSA, Director 
260 Forest Avenue, Elmhurst, Illinois 
PEN PALS 
Miss Frances A. Hajicek, Director 
7107 South Bennett, Chicago 49, Ill 
HONORS PROPOSAL COMMITTEE 
Robert L. McFerran, APSA, Director 
P. O. Box 893, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
AWARD OF MERIT 
Glenn E. Dahlby, Director 
419 South Taylor Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
WHO'S WHO IN PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPH} 
C. A. Yarrington, Director 
50 Church Street, New York 7, 
MEMBERSHIP 
H. Jack Jones, Director 
P. O. Box 220, Montgomery 1, Alabama 
ORGANIZATION 
John R. Hogan, Hon.PSA, FPSA, Director 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna 
RECORDED LECTURES 
Philip B. Maples, Director 
29 Spring Street, Brockport, New York 


New York 
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A nominal annual subscription will be asked from 
each member of the portfolio in order to defray the 
postage and incidental expenses. If the 
initial exchange is successful, more circles will be 
formed a 

The Council has given its approval and support 
to the scheme, in the belief that it will help 
to foster and develop a fuller relationship between 
British and Canadian workers. The Council hopes 
Members will support the 
who will be pleased to send 
who is interested in 


cot of 


required 


all Canadian 
of Mr. Dakin 


information to anyone 


To the Royal Photographic Society we 
wish the best of success in your new ven- 
international photographic port- 
folios. It is especially gratifying to Cecil 
Blay and Burton Holley to see this fulfill- 
ment of the plans that were laid some four 
years ago for an Anglo-British Portfolio, 
acting on a suggestion made in 1947 by 
J. W. Campbell of Port Royal, Quebec. 
Preliminary arrangements were made at 
that time with the assistance of J. W. J. 
Underell of Montreal and Alec Pearlman 
of London 

Starting with this article we are planning 
to feature one of the general secretaries and 
their specific International Portfolio 

There are 16 different countries from 
which to choose and there are openings in 
almost every portfolio. Each is under the 
guidance of a general secretary who is 
responsible for its routing, he ships and 
receives it from the foreign country and 
where necessary he translates the comments 
into English 

To receive particulars on any specific 
portfolio or to join this international group 
of friends, just send your name, address 
and a short review of your photographic 
experience to Col. Charles J. Perry, Direc- 
tor of the International Portfolios, 7431 
Ryan Road, El! Paso, Texas. 


ture of 


Caribbean Portfolios 
Second Caribbean- 
American Portfolio Circle has been prac 


Organization of the 


tically completed by the General Secre- 


PSA International Portfolios 


There are openings in the follow- 
ing PSA International Portfolios for 
Pictorial Division members who are 
interested in interchanging prints for 
comment and analysis with the lead- 
ing photographers in foreign coun- 
tries 

Anglo-American 

Canadian- American 

India-American 

Australasian-American 

Cuban-American 

French-American 

Swedish-American 

South African-American 

Brazilian-American 

Belgian-American 

Chinese-American 

Netherlands- American 

Dominican-American 

International Medical Portfolios 


International Control Process Portfolios 


For information, write to the Di- 
rector of PSA International Port- 
folios, Col. Charles J. Perry, 7431 
Ryan Road, El Paso, Texas. 


taries of the six Caribbean and Central 
American member countries and the folio 
will soon start on its circuit of Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, and United States. 

Unlike the First Caribbean-American 
Circle in which comments and print criti- 
cisms are written in either English or 
Spanish, whichever is most convenient, the 
Second Circle will be entirely “Spanish 
speaking” with all comments and writing 
in the Spanish language. Membership of 
the Second Caribbean will be as follows: 


Photographic Society 
of America 

Ray Miess, APSA, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 
Evelyn M. Robbins, Spring- 
field, Illinois 
Stanley D. Sobl 
Nebraska 
Thomas Limborg, 
apolis 


United States 


SECRETARY 


Lincoln, 


Minne- 


Cuba Club Fotografico de Cuba 
SECRETARY Dr. Felipe Atey, Havana 
Dominicaa American 
Institute of Culture 
SECRETARY Dr. Luis Manon Valdes, 

Trujillo City 
Pedro A. Vargas, Barahona 
Dr. Fedrico Lithgow, 
Santiago 
Cesar A. Lithgow 
Juan Ulises Garcia 
City 


Dominican Re public 


Santiago 
Trujillo 


Costa Rica Club Fotografico de 
Costa Ri 

Leslie 

Jose Luis Jiminez 

Rodolfo Barrionuevo 

Oscar Powan 

Mario Ramirez 


SECRETARY 


Fotografico de 
Nicaragua 
Cesar A. Riguero 
Alexander R. Mc 
Managua 
Alberto Knoeppfler, 
Managua 
Samuel Barreto, Managua 
Col. Alfonso Mejia Cha- 


morro, Managua 


Nicaragua Club 


Managua 
Burney, 


SECRETARY 


Mexico 
SECRETARY 


Club Fotografico de Mexico 
Arturo Vives 5S Mexico 
City 
Bertil Muntzing, Mexico 
Fernandez, Mexico 
Maria 
Casteneda 
Sobrino, 


Eugenia Latapi de 
Mexico City 


Francisco Mexico 


City 


Ray Miess, U. S. Secretary of the Second 
Caribbean Portfolio, states that he is al- 
ready laying plans for a Caribbean Port- 
folio Regional Conference in Mexico City 
in May during the Rotarians International 
Convention. Under present arrangements 
Ray will be meeting with Manuel Ampudia, 
General Secretary for Mexico, Cesar 
Riguero, General Secretary for Nicaragua, 
and possibly Angel de Moya, General 
Secretary for Cuba. 

Additional Caribbean Portfolio Circles 
will be organized later as interest warrants. 
For information you should contact the 
general secretary in your country. Write 
to 


Angel de Moya, FPSA, General Secretary for Cuba, 
Ave. Italia 305, Bajos, Havana, Cuba 

Juan Ulises Garcia, General Secretary for Domini- 
can Kepublic, Galvan 12B, Trujillo City, 
Dominican Republic 
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Jose 
‘ Jose 
Costa Rican-American 
Carribbean-American 
Mexican-American 


Dr. Estaban Antonio de Varona, APSA, General 
Secretary for Costa Rica, Apartado 2307, San 
Jose, Costa Rica 

Cesar A. Riguero, General Secretary for Nicaragua, 
Apartado 221, Managua, Nicaragua 

Manuel Ampudia, General Secretary 
Artes 13, Mexico D. F., Mexico 

Burton D. Holley, Hon. PSA, APSA, General 
Secretary for United States, 4425 Seeley Avenue, 
Downers Grove, Illinois, USA 


for Mexico, 


bortfolios 


Miss Evetyn Rossins, Associate Editor 


All of us who are members of portfolio 
circles receive cards notifying us far in 
advance when the portfolio will reach us- 
if it arrives on schedule. 

I have just heard of one portfolio mem- 
ber who has started something which I 
think might keep portfolios a bit closer to 
schedule. This person waits until the date 
that one of his portfolios is due. If it 
doesn’t arrive, he writes a letter to the 
member of the circle immediately ahead of 
him, and asks him if he has the portfolio, 
and if so, when it can be expected. He 
suggests to this person that if he 
hasn't yet received the portfolio, it might 
be a good idea for him to write to the 
person from whom he should have received 
the portfolio 

With a little cooperation, this idea should 
help our be-deviled portfolio secretaries, 
and it should materially help to mitigate 
the greatest evil in the whole portfolio 
activity: The selfish holding up of port- 
folios by some indifferent or lackadaisical 
member of the circle, who spoils everyone's 
fun by not doing his job properly 

Eldie, at the top of the activity, and 
each circle secretary, are doing everything 
possible to keep the portfolios moving on 
time, but each of us who belong to port- 
folios can apply a little more pressure on 
the recalcitrant members by giving them 
a personal and indignant “How Come?”, 
the demand going back along the line until 
it hits the guilty member of the circle. 

Speaking of slowing up the portfolio 
circles, the worst trouble maker we have 
is the vacation season. All of us have 
sense enough to notify the milk man and 
the paper boy when we leave on a vaca- 
tion, and if we have sense enough to do 
that, we should have sense enough and be 
thoughtful enough, to likewise notify our 
circle secretaries that we are going to be 
gone a certain two or three weeks. 

If notified in time, it will be a simple 
matter for the circle secretary to reroute 
the portfolio, so that it will come either 
before or after the vacation period. 

It is perfectly obvious that if two or 
three members of the circle permit their 
portfolio to arrive while they are on vaca- 
tion, the portfolio will get months behind, 
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also 


and make only one or one and a half cir- 
cuits in a year, instead of the three circuits 
that are quite possible if everyone—includ- 
ing the Commentator—will cooperate. 


Take In a Salon Judging 

I have attended all PSA Conventions 
since Cincinnati, and at each Convention 
I have talked to as many salonists as pos- 
sible. All in all, I think it is safe to say 
that I have talked to scores of men and 
women who are prominent and successful 
in pictorial photography, and without ex- 
ception, they have all suggested that the 
best way to learn what makes a good pic- 
ture is to attend the judging of an inter- 
national salon 

There is no reason to be shy about this; 
you will find that all salon committees are 
delighted to have outside guests attend 
their judgings, and out-of-towners are al- 
most invariably treated as honored guests. 
At least that has been my experience, and 
I have attended a good many judgings. 

Almost all the photography magazines 
carry schedules of international salons 
Watch these lists, and-pick out a salon 
sponsored by some organization reasonably 
near your home town. Write to the chair- 
man of the salon committee, whose name 
will be given in these listings, and ask him 
when and where the judging will be held; 
usually, the judging will take place within 
a week or two from the time given as the 
closing date. Even if you have to drive 
two or three hundred miles each way to 
attend the judging, you will find that your 
investment in time and money will be a 
mighty fine investment, if you are really 
interested in pictorial photography. 

For one thing, you will meet a lot of 
camera club people who are interested in 
salon photography; if they aren't, they 
wouldn't be putting on a salon. Also, you 
will have an opportunity to talk to the 
judges—and it goes without saying that 
the men and women who judge interna- 
tional salons are people who may be de 
pended upon for sound counsel 

If you are a beginner, you will probably 
hold the judges in considerable awe; I 
know that that was my attitude when I 
first became interested in pictorial pho- 
tography. However, salon judges are not, 
not ever, august untouchables. They are 
exceedingly friendly men and women who 
really delight in rendering a helping hand, 
and even a casual contact with them might 
well become the turning point in your 
career as a pictorial photographer. 

By all means, when you write to the 
chairman of the salon you plan on visiting, 
ask him for an entry blank, and send your 
four best prints to the salon. You may be 
surprised and delighted to get an acceptance 
or two, but even if all four of them go 
down, it is quite likely that there will be 
discussion which will inform you regarding 
the good and the bad points of your prints 

Even if there is no discussion, your own 
mental comparison between your prints and 
the prints which are accepted will be more 
enlightening than a million words of general 
comment and instruction 

Observe attentively the prints that are 
accepted unanimously, the first time 
through: the honor prints. From _ these 
prints you will learn a great deal about 


pictorialism, and also about that indefinable 
something which is called “print quality”. 

Compare these prints with the prints 
which are merely held, and which may go 
in or out on the second viewing. 

Note carefully the kind of prints that 
go out instantly and enthusiastically the 
first time through. These are the bad 
prints, the hopeless prints. Compare them 
with the honor prints, and before the 
judging is over you will be able to recog- 
nize, instantly, a good print from a bad 
print, and when you go home, you will be 
able to look for good pictures, and find 
good pictures. Also, you will know what 
must be done in the darkroom to produce 
the kind of prints that judges like to see, 
and that go “Jn!” the first time through. 

This isn’t all just fine spun theory. I, 
personally, have gone three or four hundred 
miles to attend the judging, and invariably, 
I have found my time and money well 
spent. Judgings are almost invariably held 
on Saturdays, so it is not necessary that 
you lay off to attend. About the only 
thing that is necessary is that you make up 
your mind, definitely, to see for yourself 
what it is all about by attending an inter- 
national salon judging! 


Ask Your Commentator 

This is an idea that won't work out with 
all commentators but it will work with a 
good many of them. 

If you are really desirous of making 
more good pictures, write to your commen- 
tator and tell him frankly what your 
troubles are, and ask him if he will give 
you some special help, if you will send 
prints direct to him. Assure him that any 
and all suggestions given will be followed, 
and that after the picture has been remade, 
as suggested, it will be re-submitted to him 

Assure him, also, that you have got a 
tough hide, and that if he says the best 
treatment for the picture is to destroy the 
negative and forget all about it your feel 
ings won't be hurt 

Commentators are busy people, of course, 
but until you have known a few commen 
tators personally, and have come to sense 
the feeling they have for the members of 
their portfolios, you will never fully appre 
ciate how personally interested they are in 
your success, and how generously they will 
give of their time to help a really sincere 
and enthusiastic worker to turn out A-1 
stuff. 

They wouldn't be commentators if they 
didn't feel that way about their jobs! 


Reward for Promptness 
Exvprince R. Curistumr, Hon. PSA, APSA 


During the portfolio meeting at the De- 
troit Convention, a furor was created by 
the showing of two volumes of salon prints 
which John Hogan had prepared. They 
showed and explained in detail all the 
steps taken from making the original con- 
tact print to the finished salon print. These 
books are loose-leaf, and are beautifully 
illustrated with photographs and with 
diagrams—hand-made, not  printed—and 
represent a full year’s work by John 
Hogan. 

The immediate response was that every 
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» each member 
stand directions 
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pictorialism Those who were fortunate 
enough to examine and study the books 
realize the immense amount of work behind 
their preparation and their value to the 
serious photographer 

John made the books available with the 
understanding that they would be confined 
to the Pictorial Portfolios and further, in 
order to have the book circulate to its 


members 


the portfolio must complete its 


circuit AHEAD of schedule—thus prompt 
ness will bring its reward 

The first portfolio circle to have the 
privilege of viewing Volume | of these 
Pictorial Instruction Books will be Circle 
#30, under the guidance of Circle Secretary 
William B. Reeves, of Dallas, Texas Con 


gratulations to Bill Reeves and to the mem 
bers of Pictorial Portfolio #30 for earning 
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Are You Positive? 


Chinese philosophers believe that the uni 


verse is mack 


positive and a negative you 
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come in for its share of dissention. There 
u two schools rh one believes in 
choosing subjects that are real and tangib’ 
und so portraying them that the viewer 
catche some of the inspiration that led 
the photographer to record them The 
other school, under vari umes such as 
modernist ibstractionist alist 

or what have ou, ha adopted originals 

us its logan and under that tandard 
ridicules any attempt to re« { nature on 
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AN INVITATION 


This is an invitation to every PSA 
member to participate in the PSA 
American Portfolios. 

Enrollments are now being re- 
ceived in the following specialized 
groups 

PSA Pictorial Portfolic« 

PSA Portrait Portfolios 

PSA Miniature Portfolios 

PSA Control Process Portfolios 

PSA Star Exhibitor Portfolies 

(For PSA Award of Merit Winners) 

PSA Nature Portfolios 

PSA Photo-Journalism Portfolios 

For information concerning any of 
the foregoing activities and for en- 
roliment blanks, write to the Direc- 
tor of the PSA American Portfolios, 
Eldridge R. Christhilf, Hon. PSA, 
APSA, Suite 406, 800 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Naturally, there can be no reconciliation 
between the two extremes. Like East and 
West, “ never the twain shall meet.” 

Your editor recently received a copy of 
a camera monthly bulletin which 
contained an editorial from which we quote 
the following paragraph 


club's 


There is need for club programming along newer 
lines Anything that has been done should be 
sled out Camera club programming is really 
quite stale and there is much room for a bit of the 
dramatic and showmanship that is frank and honest 
Television and other mediums are real competition 
today, because the Camera Club Program Commit 
tees are not up to date There should be lectures 
m the more practical usages of color through 
painters r decorators, color chemists, and 
even psy Camera clubs should touch 
upon as many facets of art as possible through 
less direct lectures. As one example, have a bridge 
builder tell us how he builds a bridge This is 
knowledge, and knowledge is perception and art 
Art is education, One communicates best who is 
educated the best in perceptions 


We do not know what your reactions are 
to that kind of doctrine, and frankly, we 
don't care All roads lead to Rome for us, 
and that leads us back to the job for which 
this exists. That is, to assist the 
bewildered members of program commit 
tees by persistently calling their attention to 
the program material that has been pro- 
PSA for the its member 


column 


vided by use of 
clubs 

Whichever way your views on art lean, 
likely to find something interesting 


varied material that is listed 


you are 
in the 


imerican Exhibits 


Take the American Exhibits for example 
I have not them all personally so I 
suggest when writing to Fred Fix, Jr., that 
you tell him just what style of pictures you 
e seeking. If want fresh ideas from 
1 hitherto little explored field, perhaps he 
will recommend the Standard Oil shows. 

Fred tells me that his newest show is a 
group of 35 pictures by Southern California 
photographers. Included are a number of 
superb seascapes by Charles Wilson, of San 
Diego, a master at this kind of work. Most 
of the exhibit have had 
excellent salon records and have frequently 
been reproduced in catalogs and magazines 


seen 


you 


pictures in this 


Camera Club Print Circuits 

Here again, is a chance to air your own 
preferences. There are no restrictions on 
subject matter or treatment, so if your club 
goes in for pattern shots or abstractions 
pick out three of the best ones and enter 
a print circuit. On the other hand, if your 
club is of the conservative type and likes 
cows browsing under blooming apple trees, 
put in that kind and you will find plenty 
of support 

William Hutchinson always has a circuit 
in the making, so ask him for a blank and 
get in the application promptly 


Judging Service 

This work is now carried on by Fred 
Bauer, Jr., and as he is a new man to this 
column, we'll have to tell you about him. 
Mr. Bauer was born in St. Louis, but 

family moved to Memphis when he 
was a small and he attended the 
public schools of that city. He also earned 
the degree of PhB at the University of 
Notre Dame He is now Secretary and 
Treasurer of Bauer's Inc. of Memphis, a 
firm that deals in automobile, truck, and 
tractor parts 

On the side, he manages to find time 
for some photography. He says he began 
puttering with pictures while in college but 
did not get serious about it until he joined 
the Memphis Pictorialists in 1944 

A year later, he was persuaded to send 
prints to a salon, and had three accepted 
the first time. Of course, that record was 
too good to last and it was a year before 
it happened again, but he is now sending to 
about 15 exhibitions a and the ac- 
ceptances average two or three per salon 


boy, 


year 


Mr. Bauer is married and has three 
daughters and a son. He admits that he 
has his best luck with pictures of the 
family 


In addition to the job of making a living 
for this up-and-coming family, and looking 
after a lot of civic and charity work, he 
still retains an interest in the hobby and 
says: “I'll always find enough time to keep 
active in print-making, and I am happy for 
the opportunity to serve PSA in this print- 
judging service capacity. I am sincere in 
my hope that the camera clubs throughout 
the country will take advantage of the 
Print Judging Service.” 

Any club wishing to have a print com- 
petition judged, should send a request to 
Fred Bauer, Jr., 383 Monroe St., Memphis, 
Tenn. He will immediately put that club 
in contact with one, two, or more judges 
in its own vicinity, who will perform the 
promptly Whenever possible, 
will be done as the camera club 

For instance, if for the purpose 
of a particu'ar contest the camera club 
specifies that a First, Second, and Third 
with six Honorable Mentions be se- 
lected, the judges will be pleased to comply 


service 
judging 
requests 


place, 


Portfolio of Portfolios 

We have just received a letter irom 
Dennis Anderson saying that he is turning 
over this activity to Mr. James T. Johnson, 
725 W. Sola St., Santa Barbara, California. 

Set No. 1 was in the hands of the Baton 
Rouge Camera Club in February, and Set 
No. 2 is scheduled for the same club on 
April 28th 
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Portfolian Clubs 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, Club has a salon 
in circulation which in due time will reach 
all of the Portfolians. That is a nice thing 
for any club to do. You create a lot of 
interest and have a lot of fun in your own 
club getting the exhibition ready, and then 
maybe you will get some exchange shows 
from other clubs, and each one of them 
will take care of the program for a meeting. 


Division 


Grorce Green, Associate Editor 


Award of Merit 
New 1-Star Exhibitor 
DeWitt Bishop Sacramento, Cal 
Advanced From 1-Star to 2-Star 
Robert V. George Towson, Maryland 
Advanced From 2-Star to 3-Star 
C. A. Yarrington New York, N. ¥ 
Advanced From 3-Star to 4-Star 
Theodore L. Bronson New York, N. Y 


Are you a recipient of the PSA Award 
of Merit? If you aren't and have had 
prints accepted in international pictorial 
exhibitions, you should investigate this 
method of getting more acclaim and honor 
for your photographic endeavors. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Director whose name and address 
is listed in the masthead of the Digest. 


Pen Pals 

Would you like to know how the people 
on the other side of the fence live? How 
much greener it is than on your side? 
What their thinking consists of and what 
their reactions are to the same problems 
which confronts you? 

I know that “Ham” radio set owners 
have felt that urge. That is probably why 
they purchased an amateur short wave set 
. . . » just to be able to make contacts and 
friends with people they never met face to 
face and probably never would. 

You members of the PSA can have as 
much fun as the “Ham” radio operator. 
As a matter of fact you can have a much 
better time because you can not only mull 
over the various phases of present day 
living but can also exchange photographs. 
That way, your world and the pen-pals 
will be graphically etched upon your mind. 

Another aspect is that people in different 
countries or places see the same scene in a 
different light and therefore their interpre- 
tation is different. When exchanging prints 
and discussing them via mail you learn how 
to improve your own photographic efforts. 

Be a Pen-Pal to another PSAer. Contact 
Miss Frances A. Hajicek, Director, 7107 
South Bennett, Chicago 49, Illinois. 
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What's lt to You! !! 

The colloquialism, “What's it to you” is 
to man what a red waving flag is to a bull. 
Them thar are fightin’ words ‘cause the 
modern American interpretation boils down 
to a “Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” It’s a put-up or shut-up which can 
be applied quite adequately to you who 
are puttering your way along the course of 
pictorial excellence. 

And, just like golf, you need more than 
the equipment to make your score prove 
your proficiency You've got to have 
know-how! Once that is tucked away in 
your mind for easy reference then all you 
have to do is apply it at the right moment 
and in the correct manner. Practically 
everything you do during the day and 
night which requires a modicum of thinking 
is performed either automatically or by 
direction. In order to accomplish this 
action the mind reacts to the chore or 
problem by calling upon its storeroom of 
previous knowledge and/or experience. 

Now, I'm not going to set forth any 
psychological treatise, so don't become 
alarmed. I'm just warming-up to the core 
of the subject: “What are you going to do 
about it?” About what? Why, about 
you and your camera and your darkroom 
processes | 

Every negative, except a complete dud, 
has a center of interest. Something in the 
scene (picture area) must have either one 
or a group of objects which attract the 


PSA Recorded Lecture Program 


The Recorded Lecture Program of 
the Pictorial Division offers the fol- 
lowing programs for your club. 


No. 1. An Analysis of Recognized 
Salon Prints by Ragnar Hedenvall, 
APSA 

No. 2. Commentary on Recognized 
Salon Prints by Morris Gurrie 

No. 3. Outdoor Photography by D. 
Ward Pease, FPSA 

No. 4. Still Life by Ann Pilger 
Dewey, APSA, Hon. PSA. 

No. 5. New Prints for Old by Bar- 
bara Green, APSA 

SPECIAL Photography of the Nude 
by P. H. Oelman, FPSA 


A deposit of $25.00 should ac- 
company an order. A service charge 
is made for each Lecture. The 
SPECIAL costs $10.00 and should be 
ordered directly from Mr. Oelman. 
For clubs which are members of 
PSA but are not affiliated with the 
PD the charge is $6.50. Clubs which 
are affiliated with the PD will be 
charged $5.00. Clubs or groups not 
members of PSA will be quoted 
prices on request to the Director. 

For Nos. 1 to 5 order from Philip 
B. Maples, Director, Recorded Lec- 
ture Program, 29 Spring Street, 
Brockport, New York. 

For the SPECIAL please contact: 
P. H. Oelman, FPSA, 2505 Moorman 
Avenue, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


viewer’s eyes. This is attained by having 
the object(s) transmit its importance im- 
mediately to the viewer—by catching the 
eye’s attention and holding onto it until it 
has conveyed the photographer's thoughts 
and/or impressions to the person viewing 
the print. 

We're well aware of the fact that every 
so often a gremlin inside the camera pushes 
the light rays around in such a manner that 
the finished product never looks like what 
the photographer saw before he made the 
exposure. But these phenomena should 
not occur too often. In the meantime it 
might be of future value if we look into 
this idea of having our pictures tell the 
story, instead of us doing it verbally as an 
aid to the photographer. 

Emphasis is obtained in many ways. It 
behooves the camerist to learn what em- 
phasis is. You can read all the books ever 
published but you'll never learn unless you 
begin by analyzing the pictures your eyes 
gaze upon during the day. Stop and ask 
yourself what there was in the photo which 
made you either like or dislike it. Try to 
determine what the causes were for your 
own specific action . . . and then remember 
them. And, you can bet your last dollar 
that whatever there was in the print 
which caught your attention it was not 
done with mirrors but with emphasis. 

Actually it is the adroit and excellent 
handling of lines, form and space. Placing 
them together or separately in the picture 
area in such a manner that the eye auto- 
matically, must follow into the center of 
interest. This is accomplished by knowing 
how to analyze a scene and seeing what 
you are looking at, reproducing it within 
your mind prior to making the exposure. 

It might call upon you to use two nega- 
tives to produce one outstanding print. It 
definitely will require a working knowledge 
and understanding of composition because 
very few negatives are printed or enlarged 
“as is” for salon or club competition. By 
cropping you can eliminate the unwanted 
objects during enlargement. By tilting the 
easel and manipulating the enlarger you 
can obtain the various effects so important 
in bringing a print out of the depth of 
mediocrity into the sunlight of acclaim. 

You, as a member of the Pictorial Divi- 
sion, can obtain an expert's opinion on your 
photographic work. It is free. All you 
have to do is send a contact print plus an 
8x10 enlargement of one of your photo- 
graphs to J. Elwood Armstrong, Director 
of Personalized Print Analysis. Follow the 
directions outlined in the January issue of 
PSA Journat. 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB PRINT COMPETITION 


Rosert J. Laver, Associate Editor 


The camera clubs participating in this 
month’s competition will receive for the 
first time this season a judge’s ballot, show- 
ing how their prints scored in this bi- 
monthly contest. Instituted by members of 
the Owego Camera Club (Owego, N. Y.) 
who are sponsoring the April judging, the 
ballot will be divided into three categories: 
interest, composition, and technique. The 
judges will rate each entry as good, fair or 
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poor. A score will be given by each of the 
three judges based on a maximum of ten 
points from each judge, on each of the four 
prints a club is allowed to submit 

This ballot is meant to serve in place of 
the judges’ comments which, in previous 
years, had been written on the back of each 
club’s entry form. Present deadline dates 
make it almost impossible to do justice 
with detailed comments on each print sub 
mitted. Although judges are always most 
anxious to comment freely, the transcrip 
tion work involved generally takes several 
days, thus holding up copy which must go 
to press right after judging. For individuals 
wishing a complete analysis of their prints, 
the Personalized Print Analysis Service of 
the Pictorial Division gives complete and 
helpful information presented by experts. 

Listed below is the complete standing 
of all participating camera clubs as of 
December. Next month will bring the 
results of the February competition held at 
Rochester, N. Y., under the direction of 
Kodak Camera Club 

There is 
after April 
for next fall 


only one more contest to go 


already being made 
new 


Plans are 
when a contest 
gets under way. Why your 
club to be represented next October? This 
is the only competition of its kind designed 
expressly for camera clubs and the oldest in 
the world You 
can start out with clubs in your own class, 


season 


not encourage 


It's competitive, it’s fun 
whether 
And it’s 
Mention 


vidual 


just advanced 
Honorable 
medals for indi 
and trophies for the clubs 
For information, 
Robert J Lauer, Director, 807 
Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

December are as 


beginning or far 
rewarding too, with 
stickers 
winners, 
with the highest 


silver 


scores 
write to 
S. 14th 
Club 
follows 


scores as otf 


CLASS A 


Oakland Camera Club 
Baltimore Can 
Photo Guild Detroit 
Blackhawk Camera Club (la 
Briar Camera Clab (Chicago) 
Kenmore, N 
Chicago 


Halcyon 


ra Club 


os Padres 
Calif.) 
Western Reserve (Cleveland 
(Milwaukee 
lub (New Orleam 


& Art 


ewood 

ta Camera 
\cademy of Science 

Pittsburgh 
Queen City (Cincinnati 
Crosse Point (Detroit 
Niagara Falls 
Ft. Deartx Chicag 
Memphis Camera 


( amer 


Herkeley Camer 
Rock Island (1 
San Luis Obispo 
Phote Pic 


torialists waukee 


CLASS B 


Ml jon 

\tascader 

Bell Camera Chul { Denver 
Erie Photographic Society (Pa 
Bartle (Oklahoma 
Endicott (New York 

Waterloo (lowa 

Bremerton (Washington 
Orleans Camera Club (La 
Triped Camera Club (Dayton) 
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‘ibany Camera Club 

Owego Camera Club (N_Y.) 
Ft. Steuben (Steubenville, O.) 
Oklahoma Camera Club 
Independence Camera Club (Mo.) 
Balco (Rochester) 

Tucson Camera Club 
Richmond (Calif.) 

Saskatoon (Canada) 

Silver Bow (Montana) 
Spokane Camera Club 
Central Florida Camera Club 
Ogden Camera Club (Utah) 
Sioux Falls YMCA (S.D.) 
Seuthern Ohio (Cincinnati) 
Mid South (Memphis) 

Federal Reserve (Richmond) 
Lewis-Clark (Washington) 
Falmouth ( Mass.) 

Boulder City (Newada) 
Camera Art Club (Mich.) 
Plainfield (N.J.) 

Jackson Photo Soc. (Miss.) 
Euclid Camera Club (Ohio) 
Maywood Camera Club (N_J.) 
Mysore (India) 

Keene 

Portland (Maine) 


Stillwater (Okla 


nternationa 
Exhibit$ 


Watrer E. Parker, Associate Editor 


As the knowledge of the International 
Exhibits spreads, increasing interest among 
our foreign friends is developing 

I have before me a letter from a foreign 
member of PSA asking for a collection of 
American prints which he and his friends 
can use to improve their technique in print 
making. Another member of PSA living 
in the Panama Canal Zone has received 
some of our foreign exhibits and he writes 
how welcome they are to countries which 
are not so fortunate in having closer con- 
tacts with us in the USA 

This is the way we encourage good fel- 
lowship through the International Exhibits. 
Sometimes we seem to sit back and say 
“let George do it,” but there do not seem 
to be enough Georges to go around 

There is room for a show from your 
club. If collecting a show of 25 or 50 
prints is too much for one club, get one or 
two other clubs in your own town or dis- 
trict to join you and make up a combined 
show for exchange with a foreign country 

If your club would like to see or display 
one of the International Exhibits now in 
the United States, write the Director for 
a list of the shows available. There are 
changes from time to time as foreign shows 
are returned, but as more American groups 
join the friendship parade, the number of 
International Exhibits grows. 


Coming Salons Agreeing to Follow 
PSA Recommendations 


Vote: M-monochrome prints, C-color prints, T-color 
transparencies, SS-stereo slides, L-monochrome 
slides, A-architectural prints, S-scientific or nature 


fee is $1.00 in each class unless 
otherwise specified Recognition: The mono- 
chrome portions of salons listed have Pictorial 
Division approval. Check salon list of appropriate 
division for recognition of other sections 
Seattle (M) Exhibited Apr. 9-May 4 at Art 
Museum Data: Arthur Henning, 4516 E. 
60th St., Seattle 5S, Wash 
Lewisville (M,T) Exhibited Apr 
Speed Art Museum Data 
Humphrey, 4722 Burkley Ave., 
Ky 
Bergen County (M,T) Exhibited Apr. 13 to May 
4 at Young Men's Hebrew Assn. Data; Chas 
Kuydendall, 51 Highwood Drive, Dumont, 
N 


prints. Entry 


26-May 14 at 
Ernest T 
Louisville 18 


N.J 
Toronto (M,C) Exhibited Apr. 29-May 10 at Avon 
Galleries. Data: Rex Frost, 37 Bloor Street 
Toronto $, Ontario, Canada. 
(M,.T) Exhibited Apr. 20-May 11 at 
Sweat Art Museum. Data: Bradford Brown, 
lit High St., Portland 3, Maine 
Montreal (M,.T) T closes Apr. 14; M on Apr. 21 
Exhibited May 9June 1 at Museum of Fine 
Arts. Data: Mark Stein, 4555 Hingston Ave., 
Montreal 28, P.Q., Canada 
St. Lewis (M,.T) Closes Apr. 25 
$2.00. Exhibited May 10-22 
Kirby, S12 Missouri Pacific 
Louis 
Cincinnatt 
7-21 
Riedinger, 
Ohio 
Baltimore (M,C) Closes May 10. Exhibited May 
$1-June 22 at Museum of Art. Data: Paul V 
Forrest, Jr., 23 Leslie Ave., Baltimore 6, Md 
Southwest (M,T) M closes June 8; T June 13 
Exhibited June 27-July 6 at San Diego County 
Fair Data: Salon Secy., P.O. Box 578, Del 
Mar, Calif 
Hartiord (MCT) 


M entry fee 
Data: F. C 
Building, St 


Closes Apr. 26. Exhibited May 
Museum Data: Raymond E 
3875 Kirkup Ave., Cincinnati 13, 


M,C closes June 10; T June 
17 Exhibited July 2-27 at Wadsworth 
Atheneum Data: Raymond J. LeBlanc, 234 
S. Quaker Lane, West Hartford, Conn 

Memphis (M.T) June 16. Exhibited July 
1-28 at Art Gallery. Data: Mrs. Louise Clark, 
Brooks Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis, 
Tenn 

PSA (M.C,T.S.MP) Closes July 10 
$2.00. Exhibited Aug. 12-16 
Sanchez, Jr., 62 Park Terrace West 
4 

famedabad (M,C) Closes Aug. § 
October Data: T. F. Geti, 
Pictorialists of Abmedabad 
Ahmedabad, India 

Tokye (M,T) Closes Aug. 31 No entry fee 
entry Exhibited during October 
and November Data: Katsuo Takakuwa, 
1984 Kichijoji, Near Tokyo, Japan 


Closes 


Fee for prints 
Data; Carl N 
New York 


Exhibited in 
Secy. Camera 
Salapose Road 


form waived 


Other Salons 

idelaide (M) Exhibited Mar. 7 to May 3 in Royal 
Adelaide Exhibition. Data: A. C. Willcox, 12 
Pirie Street, Adelaide, So. Australia 

Charleroi (M) Exhibited Apr. 15 to 27 at the 
Bourse Data: Roger Populaire, 18 rue J 
Destree, Charleroi, Belgium 

So. African (M) Exhibited May to 
Johannesburg and leading cities 
Marples, P.O. Box 7024, 
Africa 

Rie de Janeiro (M.T) Exhibited June 6-28. Data 
Associacao Brasileira de Art Fotografica, Rua 
Santa Luzia 7 congunto 705, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil 

Beograd (M) Exhibited 
Data: Foto Klub Beograd 
Beograd, Jugosiavia 

Newport News (M,T) Exhibited Apr. 6-May 4 at 
Mariners’ Museum. Data: Marcus F. Ritger, 
Jr., 3 Hudson Circle, Hilton Village, Virginia 

Barcelona (M) Closes Apr. 15. Exhibited during 
June. Data: Agrupacion Fotografica de Cata- 
luna, Duque de la Victoria 14, Barcelona, 


August at 
Data: Peter 
Johannesburg, 


May 1-20 at the club 
Postanski fah 281 


Spain 

Bristol (M.C.AS,L,T) Closes Apr. 16. Exhibited 
May 10-31 at Art Gallery. Data: Reception 
Secy., 36 Whiteladies Road, Bristol 8, England 

Birkenhead (M,C,L.T) Closes Apr Exhibited 
May 5-10 at Shaftsbury Boys’ Club. Data 
R. Cheers, 37 Everest Road, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire, England. 

Amsterdam (M,.T) Closes May 15 Exhibited 
June 27-July 6 at Foto and Film Festival. 
Data Secretary, Zuider Stationsweg 35, 
Bloemendaal, Holland. 
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PSA COLOR DIVISION 


Georce F. Jounson, APSA 


Forestry Building, State College, Penna. 


A program with dozens of outstanding 
color features is being arranged for the 
PSA Convention in New York City, August 
13-16, according to Paul J. Wolf, APSA, 
Color Chairman. 

Among the features now scheduled are 
illustrated lectures by John Doscher, 
FPSA, on Dye Transfer work in color 
prints and Helen C. Manzer, APSA, on 
“Ins and Outs of the Color Shows.” Mrs. 
Manzer will illustrate her talk with many 
of her slides which have given her eighth 
place in the all-time “Who's Who in Color 
Slide Photography.” 

Dr. Richard B. Pomeroy will take color 
enthusiasts on a “trip” entitled “Sword- 
fishing Out of Gloucester,” an adventure 
story in color slides. William A. Price 
will show us “Rural Life in Japan” with 
“The Eruption of Mt. Mihara,” made dur- 
ing his four-year stay in that country. Mr. 
Price is a past president of the Circle of 
Confusion CC of Tokyo 

Amy and John Walker will give a talk 
on “Modern Art and Color Photography,” 
an exposition of what is behind modern 
art and how it can be adapted for color 
work. Charles A. Kinsley, APSA, will pro- 
vide a program on Color Filters and Jay T. 
Fox, APSA, FBPA, will show a 16mm film 
in color on Photomicrography and Photo- 
macrography entitled “Nature’s High- 
lighis.” Mr. Fox is one of the experts in 
this field; his film received a Special Award 
from the Biological Photographers Associa- 
tion this year 

A. C. Klein, APSA, will again handle the 
Color Stide Critique that was such a popu- 
lar part of the Detroit program. The 
Color Division will hold a luncheon, this 
time under the guidance and arrangements 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Goldman, of the 
New York Color Slide Club. There will 
be at least two showings of the Interna- 
tional Color Slide Exhibit, for which Mrs. 
Amy M. Walker is chairman 

Judges for the Color section of the 1952 
PSA International will be: Joseph Breiten- 
bach, ARPS, well-known professional and 
teacher of photography, lecturer and judge ; 
Harry Haimes, APSA, leading exhibitor, 
speaker and judge; Frank E. Fenner, FPSA, 
Editor of Photography Magazine. 


Thanks From Tokyo 


Through the kindness of the American 
Red Cross in Tokyo, we are able to quote 
a letter of thanks written by the Red Cross 
recreation workers at the Tokyo U. S. 
Army Hospital to the chairman of the Red 
Cross Volunteer Services in that city. We 
quote: 


Through this channel we wish to express to Mr. 
Baumgaertel and his friends in the Photographic 
Society of America the sincere thanks of the pa 
tients at Tokyo Army Hospital for the very lovely 
color slides they contributed. These photographs 
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have been used many times and each time they 
have been thoroughly enjoyed. 

Recently they were used for a discussion group 
between the United Nations patients and the 
Japanese University students The parks and 
scenery of the United States became very real 
through your lovely Kodachrome slides These 
views provoked much discussion from people of 
other nations and soon international scenery was 
disc ussed. 

A group of patients and a Red Cross worker 
recently sat down just to look at America through 
your slides. One patient saw New England streams 
in which he has fished. The meeting could have 
gone on for hours if time had permitted. “This 
is the best time that I have had since I have been 
over here,” sighed the 19 year old soldier as the 
group put away the pictures and machine. “When 
can we see them again?” 

These are some of the indications of the 
pleasure that this generosity has brought to the 
patients away from home. We wish it were pos- 
sible to thank each one personally for his interest 
in the patients’ recreation program Very often 
we stop to look again at home through these 
beautiful pictures 


With variations the story above can be 
considered as being constantly repeated in 
at least five other U. S. Army or Navy 
Hospitals in Japan, in at least eight United 
Nations Hospitals in Korea and in more 
than twenty U. S. Army, Navy and Vet- 
erans Hospitals in this country. In addi- 
tion to their entertainment and educational 
phases, color slides are in many instances 
doing valuable therapeutic work, especially 
in connection with the rehabilitation of 
mental patients 

At present we are distributing between 
five and six thousand slides a month to the 
hospitals. Many more slides are needed not 
only to supply the hospitals now receiving 
service but also to permit service being 
extended to hospitals not now being served 
Any slides that can be projected or viewed 
in hand viewers can be used except strictly 
family snapshots and nudes. Whenever 
possible slides should carry some simple 
identification of the locale or subject mat- 
ter. Unidentified slides can be used but 
slides bearing the identification are much 
more valuable and of far greater interest 
All slides are donated outright to the hos- 
pitals and none will be returned. Any slides 
you may care to contribute should be sent 
to Karl A. Baumgaertel, 353 — 31st Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 


Shooting Glassware 


Several years ago glassware studies were 
something of a drug on the exhibition 
market, with the result that many well- 
arranged and skillfully planned stemware 
pictures were getting the red light from 
surfeited judges. In recent exhibitions, 
however, few good glass studies have been 
entered; these have been favorably re- 
ceived, and have often been among the 
prize winners. 

Shooting glass in color is a type of 
photography in which successful results can 


be secured by using reasonably good taste, 
plus half a dozen fairly precise rules: 

(1) For backgrounds, colored show-card 
stock (preferably 20x36 or somewhat 
larger) is cheapest and most adaptable. A 
selection of cards in both pastel and deeper 
solid hues will produce an almost endless 
series of colored backgrounds, by varying 
the intensity of the lighting. The colored 
backdrop should be hung or placed at 
least 12 inches behind the glassware set-up. 

(2) For the base, any table or similar 
flat surface is satisfactory. Since the base 
will form a rather dark, solid foundation 
for the picture, it is not lighted directly— 
but will pick up a little light reflected off 
the background. Set up the glassware 
close to the back edge of the base—in fact, 
almost hanging over the edge. 

(3) Use a low camera angle to avoid 
getting too much of the base into the pic- 
ture. Generally speaking, not more than 
one-eighth of the picture area should be 
base. 

(4) Place the main light (a #2 Photo- 
flood is good) under the table, directed up 
and back onto the background. Adjust the 
direction and distance of the main light 
until the illumination is nicely centered, 
with an even falling-off toward the edges 
For pictorial purposes, glassware is gen- 
erally best handled by reflected light. 

(5) Take the meter reading directly off 
the background from a distance of about 
six inches. Take a center reading, then 
a reading near the edges; use a compro- 
mise exposure about halfway between the 
two. 

(6) If several pieces of glassware are 
being used, arrange them with overlaps to 
tie the whole composition together. Avoid 
definitely separated elements, as this will 
tend to produce the feeling of several dis- 
tinct pictures 

(7) A narrow-beam spotlight may, if 
desired, be placed at one side to pick out 
the rims of the glassware. If this is done, 
keep the spotlight off the base and also 
avoid an angle which will throw shadows 
on the background—unless such shadows 
are planned as part of the picture. 

Using these simple rules, hundreds of 
patterns can be developed with elegant 
stemware, sturdier goblets, glass plates, 
brandy snifters, even chemical and indus- 
trial glassware like retorts, volumetric 
flasks, and the like. For further variations, 
try masking the main light with colored 
cellophane ; partly filling glasses with clear, 
colored liquids (water colors are ideal to 
whip up any desired tint); and projecting 
patterns, clouds, etc., on the background 
And for a bubbly effect, try filling a wine- 
glass with a highly carbonated ginger ale 
(or even champagne, if you're in the 
champagne bracket). 

True, much different set-ups are used by 
commercial photographers in shooting 
stemware, but remember—they’re trying to 
sell the glassware, while you're trying to 
sell the picture !—H. G. Mrrcnert 


New CD Librarian 


Donald B. Grim, Building 26, Kodak 
Park Rochester 4, New York, has been 
named CD Librarian succeeding Harry 
Haimes, APSA, New York, who has asked 
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to be relieved of the work because of the 
pressure of business responsibilities 

Mr. Grim will be in charge of the Color 
Division Library. This library consists of 
photographic publications such as foreign 
annuals and outstanding books which are 
of interest to many members but which do 
not normally justify the sole 
ownership. These library 
Color Division member 
quests them with the 
that of postage to the 
list Additions to the Library are an- 
nounced from time to time in the CD 
Bulletin For full information, contact 
Mr. Grim 


expense of 
items are routed 
who re 
being 
next person on the 


to any 


only expense 


Color Technique Tips 


Users of Type “A” Kodachrome would 
do well to try the following combination 
for better color quality and more uniform 
exposure: Type “A” Kodachrome with 
3700° Kelvin lamps using Kodak No. 82A 
filter 

The G. E. 3200° K. lamps, shaped like 
a No. 2 Photoflood, having a 30 hour life 
and costing about 80¢, are available, as is 
also a Sylvania 3200° K Reflector lamp 

Although Kodachrome Type “A” is 
balanced for use with Photoflood lamps, 
they have several disadvantages. During 
the short life of a Photoflood there is a 
considerable change in the color of the light 
emitted and in its quality. At the begin- 


ning of the life of a Photoflood the light is 
too blue and when the lamp has burned for 
little over half of its useful life the 
light is too red. This can and does lead 
to unpredictable results and off-color skin 
tones especially. 

The 3200° K lamps have very little 
change in color quality during their life 
leading to more uniform results and better 
color generally 

Ansco Color tungsten, Ektachrome type 
“B” and Ektacolor type “B” may be used 
with the 3200° K lamps, one third (4%) 
to one half (4) stop more exposure than 
for corresponding Photoflood lamps being 
necessary —-NorMan Roruscuitp in New 
York Color Slide Club's Rainbow. 


one 


Coming Color Exhibitions 


El Camino, April 29-May 20, deadline Apr. 12. 
Four slides (up to 234), $1. Forms: George E 
French, 3877 Olmsted, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 

Southgate (England), May 17-31, deadline April 
23. Four slides (up to 234), $1. Forms: N. F. 
Kember, 15, Ravenscraigh Rd.. New Southgate, 

London, England 

June 11-13, deadline May 19 Four 
slides, $1. Forms: Norman Weber, 550 N. 1ith 
St., Reading, Pa 

Memphis, July $-19, deadline June 14. Four slides, 
$1. Forms: Dr. Carroll Turner, 899 Madison 
Av.. Memphis 3, Tenn 

Hartiord, July 2-20, deadline June 17. Four 
slides, $1. Forms: R. J. LeBlanc, 234 S. Quaker 
Lane, West Hartford, Conn 

PSA (New York), August 13-21, deadline July 10 
Four slides or prints. Entry fee $1. Forms 
Paul Wolf, 354 Ft. Washington, Hawthorne, 
N. ¥ 


PSA NATURE DIVISION 


Harry R. Reicn, APSA 


286 Schenck St., No. Tonawanda, New York 


Edward H. Bourne, Chairman of the 
Nature Print Contests for 1952, announces 
that the January contest was conducted by 
the Kodak Camera Club of Rochester, 
N. Y. as a feature program of the nature 
section of the club at Kodak Park on 
January 23 

The judges, members of 
Club, were H. Lou Gibson, FPSA, Dr 
Henry C. Staehle, and Dr. Robert L 
Roudabush, all experienced judges of nature 
exhibitions 

All entrants with one exception were 
members of the PSA Nature Division. The 
standard af quality of the submissions was 
exceptionally high, the judges expressing 
the opinion that more than the allotted 
eleven winners were worthy of awards of 
merit. The prints were judged on the basis 
of nine points for each that a 
total of twenty seven was possible. One 
print was awarded total and the 
lowest scoring print in the was 
awarded twenty points indicating how ex 


Kodak Camera 


judge, so 


such a 
money 


tremely tight the competition was 
The results of the contest were as follows: 


Medal Winners Maker 

Mud Pattern Otto Litze 

New York City 
Grant M. Haist 

Rochester, N. ¥ 


Erosion 
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F. W. Schmidt 24 
U. of Texas Med- 
ical School 


Consumed 


H. M. Ribbon Points 
Lying in Wait 4 
Quillon, India 
Eugenia Buxton 
Memphis, Tenn 
Grant M. Haist 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
Morning in the Woods Mrs. Grace Pay 
Hackensack, N. J 
Otto Litzel 
New York City 
F. W. Schmidt 
U. Texas Medi- 

cal School 
F. W. Schmidt 
U. Texas Medi- 

cal School 
Ready For Action Mrs. Leafie Watt 

Franklin, N. J 


Gateway To The Past 


Bryce 


November 


Texas Denizen 


Fossil Cluster 


Entry forms for the May Nature Print 
Contest will be in the mail on April first 
Let's make this one really a stiff compe- 
tition 

Coming Nature Exhibitions 

FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF NATURE PHOTOG- 
RAPHY 


Sponsored by the Science Museum 
Photographic Club at the Buffalo Museum 


of Science, Buffalo, New York. For entry 
forms or information write Irene Langen- 
dorfer, 419 Riley St., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
Closing Date is April 23, 1952; judging 
date April 26, 1952. 

Prints and slides will be forwarded to 
the PSA Exhibition in New York City if 
so directed. 


April Nature Color Slide Contest 


Entry forms for the April Nature Color 
Slide Contest were in the mail before March 
first and should have been in your hands 
in ample time for all nature folks to com- 
pete. This year’s contests should be bigger 
and better than ever. Just in case you 
have forgotten get your slides in the mail 
now. . 


Nature Sequences Acceptable 


Some months ago in this column the 
writer expressed the sentiments of several 
nature photographers anent the limitation 
of four prints and four slides in the Ameri- 
can nature exhibitions. The general lament 
was that it was impossible to adequately 
tell the story of any of nature's great 
phenomena in a series of four prints or 
slides and that therefore their best efforts 
were effectively banned from competition. 

While the writer was in sympathy with 
this viewpoint he hesitated in taking a 
definite stand in the matter and solicited 
comments on the subject from the nature 
workers and from the exhibitions them- 
selves. Two of the American exhibitions 
took up the challenge immediately and in- 
vited the submission of sequences. These 
two were the Kentucky and Rochester 
shows. They have earned the gratitude of 
the nature worker, and, I might say, of 
the writer as well, for I feel that they have 
made him some friends among the nature 
photographers of the world 

The Kentucky exhibition, the first to 
take up the challenge and accept nature 
sequences, defends its position in the cata- 
logue on page 16. For the benefit of the 
nature workers who failed to exhibit in 
this show, we feel it just and proper that 
we quote them here. 

The Advent of the Sequence 

“The exhibition of sequences seems to 
be an inevitable step in the progress of a 
nature photography show. In effect, any 
nature show is partly made up of incom- 
plete and unorganized series in so far as 
this entrant has pictured one form, one 
variation, one stage of growth, one phase 
of activity, one seasonal change, or one 
life zone while that entrant has happened 
on another form, variation, stage, phase, 
change, or zone relating to the same sub- 
ject 

“When an entrant 
combination of pictures he deserves a 
forum. The photographer who can plan 
beyond the one good shot, who can inter- 
pret the dynamics of nature, deserves addi- 
tional recognition, and the cause of nature 
study deserves the chance for progress. 
The enthusiast who from his large collection 
can select pictures and shape and edit them 
into a sequence can also find additional 
satisfaction through competition in the se- 
quence section. (Continued on page 286.) 
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achieves a logical 


The 
to help you make the most of every photographic moment - , aw os k 0 dak 
... in both color and black-and-white. Get the camera that 


suits you best... and come on out! KALI BULLETIN 


One of the handiest cameras to use out- pictures for a camera in this low, low price 
side—or anywhere—is a Kodak Pony Cam- range. “Average” settings are marked in red 
era... the 135 or 828. The Pony will help to make picture taking easy. Light in 
you capture Spring's infinite color in beau- weight, it’s easy to carry anywhere. Easy 
tiful transparencies perfect for giant pro- to use, too . . . controls are so handy. The 
jections or color prints and enlargements. Kodak Pony 828 takes 8-exposure 828 film, 
Secret of each Pony’s superbly crisp, clear including Kodacolor; costs $31.15. The 
shots is its Lumenized f/4.5 lens which Kodak Pony 135 takes 20- or 36-exposure 
focuses down to 21% feet, and its velvet- 135 film; has automatic film counter and 
smooth Kodak Flash 200 Shutter. This stop; costs $35.75. Either is an ideal second 
combination will give you unusually fine camera . . . an excellent color camera. 


Perhaps there was never quite so apt a accessory Kodak Service Range Finder. — 
name for a camera as that given the Kodak Whichever Tourist you choose, you get 
Tourist Camera. For the Tourist is de- 24% x 3% negatives in black-and-white or 
signed to “go” anywhere, take anything Kodacolor. The f/4.5 models take an 

. and there are four fine models to Adapter Kit which lets you get three more 
choose from. sizes, including No. 828 black-and-white 

The finest Tourist ever made is the and Kodachrome (28x40mm.), and _half- 
Kodak Tourist II with the Kodak Synchro- size 620 (1% x 24) permitting 16 nega- 
Rapid 800 Shutter. Here is ability to get tives from an 8-exposure roll. ( Incidentally, 
action—and get it for keeps. Yet, it takes oversize prints are the same size as those 
fine portraits as well. This between-the-lens from a 24% x 3% negative.) Still another 
shutter has ten speeds; works with the 4- mask gives you 24 x 24 negatives, 12 shots 
element Lumenized Kodak Anastar f/4.5 per roll. Tourists are priced at $26.25 for 
Lens (which focuses from 34% feet to in- the Kodet Lens model in the Flash Kodon 
finity ). Shutter; the Kodak Anaston {/6.3 Lens in 

All four Tourist models permit precise Flash 200 Shutter at $46.25; the Kodak 
steadiness in taking because the shutter Anaston {/4.5 Lumenized Lens in Flash 
release is at your finger tip, in the edge of Kodamatic Shutter at $72.55 and the Lu- 
the camera bed. The f/4.5 models have a menized Kodak Anastar {/4.5 Lens in the 
new Scopesight Finder for greater framing Kodak Synchro-Rapid 800 Shutter, $97.40. 
and composing accuracy, and accept the Adapter Kit, $13.25. 


Another handy camera for tourists and Bantam has a flash shutter with 4 speeds 
“stay-at-homes” is the Kodak Flash Bantam up to 1/200 second, and a Kodak Anastar 
#/45. It's so small it fits easily into a coat {/4.5 Lumenized Lens focusing from 2% 
pocket. Yet it captures shots which lead to feet to infinity. Finger-tip controls let you 
eye-filling Kodachrome screen projections, swing into action fast. Takes 8-exposure 
Kodachrome and Kodacolor prints, and ex- Kodak 828 film. Camera, $56.00. Acces- 
cellert black-and-white enlargements. The sory flasholder, $10.55. 


For someone you know who's looking 3% x 3% prints. The Kodak Duaflex Flash- 
for picture-taking simplicity for those in- older fits either camera. Kodak Duaflex II, 
formal snapshots, the Kodak Duaflex II is with Kodet lens, is priced at $14.50. With 
a wise choice. Whether it’s the Kodet model Kodar lens, $22.30. Carrying case, $2.65. 
with its prefocused lens, or the Kodar {/8 
Lens which focuses from 34% feet to in- Prices in this Kodak Bulletin 
finity, either model makes snapshooting are list, including Federal 
simple and certain. The large hooded reflex Tax where applicable, 
finder lets you “see what you'll get” and pollo om to 
what you get can be in either black-and- notice. 
white or Kodacolor .. . 12 24 x 2% nega- 
tives on Kodak 620 film yielding big 
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BULLETIN 


TRADITIONALLY, April means sun 
and showers . . . the start of spring 
... and things to do indoors and out. 
Let these Kodak accessories add 
pleasure to your April picture taking 
and picture showing. 


Next to your camera, your lighting equip- 
ment means the most to you for indoor 
shooting. And if you haven't yet taken a 
look at the sensational Kedek Ektelux Flesh- 
elder, you've a treat in store . . . the 


store being your Kodak dealer's, of course. 
For here is genuine professional equipment 
for the most advanced work, with a high- 
energy, battery-condenser-type flash unit 
scientifically designed for holding. The 
Flasholder plugs into your flash shutter. 
If you're using a press-type camera that 
doesn't have a flash shutter, you can use 
the Kodak Ektalux Synchro-Switch with a 
Kodak Ektalux Solenoid. Put two 22\%- 
volt photoflash batteries in the Flasholder, 
and you can fire as many as seven lamps 
at one time (using Ektalux series-wired ex- 
tension units). With one 22'%4-volt battery, 
the Flasholder fires as many as three lamps. 
Ektalux extension units stand on any sur- 
face, fit a tripod, or accept Kodak Exten- 
sion Unit Clamps which attach to any con- 
venient object. Each extension unit comes 
with a 20-foot cord. Altogether, the most 
precise and versatile photoflash equipment 
you've ever seen. See this Ektalux Equip- 
ment soon... at your Kodak dealer's. 
Flasholder prices start at $29.75. Extension 
units, $12.40 each. 


To give your lighting equipment well- 
rounded versatility, the Kedek Veri-Beam 
Lights fill the bill. Both adjust for narrow, 


medium-wide, or wide beams of light. Re- 
flectors are big—12 inches wide—of ano- 
dized aluminum and accept No. 2 photo- 
floods. The Standlight, with its tubular 
aluminum column, telescopes from 3 to 544 
feet in height, and is priced at $16.00. The 
Clamplight has an adjustable locking 
bracket on a padded clamp to make it easy 
to attach to chair arms, etc. Price, $10.50. 
Prices less lamps. 


Raining or not, it’s always time to have 
a Kodachrome “show,” and this Kedeslide 
Projector 2A is the ticket—everyone’s 


“ticket”—to entertainment. Its optics are 
Lumenized, to give you greater color purity 
and more screen illumination. Images hit 
the screen big, sharp, brilliant. Two lenses 
are available. For average-size rooms, the 
superb Lumenized Kodak Projection Ekta- 
non 5-inch f/3.5 Lens is the one you want. 
For larger-than-average rooms or lecture 
rooms, you can use the 74-inch f/4 lens. 
The slide carrier works easily as does the 
lens barrel, which rotates for sharp focus- 
ing. Elevating is simple, too—a knob ad- 
justs the 2A up to 10° above the horizontal. 
Comes with a 120-volt, 150-watt lamp 


(other lamp voltages can be used). AC or 
DC. With 5-inch lens, $52.80; with 714- 
inch lens, $63.45. Case, $15.00. 


If you're interested in quick showings 
of your color slides without interrupting 
someone's reading, you can do it nicely 
with the Kedaslide Table Viewer, 4X. Pro- 
jector and screen are one compact unit. 


You plug it in, insert your slides, get beauti- 
ful four-times-enlarged pictures on the Day- 
View Screen . . . in any lighted room. 
3-element, Lumenized Kodak Projection 
Ektanon Lens, 50mm. f/3.5. Focusing con- 
trol. AC-DC, 100-120V. $49.50. Carrying 
case, $15.50. 


To hold your color slides in order, fully 
protected, the Kedaslide Compartment File 


has 12 swing-out compartments for easy 
slide removal. Index on cover. Takes 240 
cardboard or 96 glass slides. $3.94. Kede- 
slide File Box holds 140 cardboard or 55 
glass slides. Separators for filing by subjects. 
Metal. $1.57. 
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THESE Kodak accessories can add 
ease and facility to your outdoor 
picture taking . . . and some of them 
will help you bridge the photograph- 
ic gap betwixt “good” and “superb.” 


One of the most helpful of outdoor ac- 
cessories is a Kedek Carrying Case. Your 


camera is protected from the elements. The 
shoulder strap makes your camera easy to 
carry, and it’s always ready to use in a 
jiffy. Kodak Field Cases are expertly de- 
signed, made with the finest leather and 
workmanship . . . Duafiex models are of 
leatherlike plastic. Each field case has a 
tripod opening, too. 


While you're on outings with other 
people, there are times when you'd like to 
get in the picture with them. The Kedek 
Auto-Release lets you do it, for it auto- 
matically trips your camera shutter about 
10 seconds after it’s set. Any camera with 
a cable release socket can use it. A spring 
clip holds the cable release firmly. $3.86 
(cable release not included ). 


Precise focusing is essential to good pic- 
tures. If your camera doesn’t have a range 
finder, the Kedak Service Range Finder is 
very useful, especially for your close-up 
shots. It’s a split-field, military-type range 
finder; you merely set it so that the split 
image seen through the eyepiece becomes 
a single image, and then read your correct 
focusing distance on the scale. Adjusts for 
subjects as near as two feet. Some cam- 


Indoors and Out 


eras, such as the Kodak Tourists, already 
have a range-finder bracket which permits 
easy attachment. Price, $12.50—case in- 
cluded. 


Still another photographic aid to have 
with you is the Kedek Master Photoguide. 
It’s so compact it barely covers your hand, 
but it’s packed full of photo data, with 
every computing device you need. You get 
tips on basic exposure, film data, flash 
guide numbers, as well as speedy dial cal- 
culators for daylight shots, flood, flash, 
field depth, and effective aperture. Field 
depth computing, moving subjects, close- 
ups... they're all covered, together with 
filter and Pola-Screen data, with a set of 
four contrast viewing filters to help you 
“preview” your shots. You shouldn't be 
without it, and the price is only $1.75. 


Whether you own a simple box camera 
or one “with everything,” Kedek Wratten 
Filters can help you achieve individual 
pictorial expression. Your black-and-white 
scenics can be dramatized with rich dark 
skies . . . you can reduce atmospheric haze 
. . . modify the black-and-white rendition 
of brightly colored subjects . . . obtain 
better skin tones in portraits. You'll find a 


new world of photographic enjoyment when 
you start using Kodak Wratten Filters. 


For color work, especially, you'll want a 
Kodak Pole-Screen. This polarizing filter 
often enables you to obtain a richer sky 
tone without materially altering other tonal 
values or colors in the picture. It can also 
be used with black-and-white film, and is 
very useful in controlling reflections, and 
in photographing through glass or water. 

Kodak Combination Filter Cases are 
available also for Series V or Series VI 
filters. They're handsome, two-compart- 
ment, felt-lined leather cases, priced at 
$4.25 (Series V); $4.95 (Series VI). 


Kodak Portra Lenses 1+, 2+, and 3+, 
let you get startling close-ups of flowers, 


animals, people. They demand no change 
in exposure. You need only measure the 
lens-to-subject distance and set the cam- 
era focusing scale at the point shown in 
the distance table. Portra Lenses can also 
be used in combination for extreme close- 
ups. They attach easily with Kodak adapter 


rings. 


Prices in this Kodak Bulletin are list, 
including Federal Tax where applicable, 
and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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“The support of our entrants justified the 
decision to try the addition of this section 
The enthusiastic reception by the audiences 
demands continuation. This year, sequences 


were accepted without additional fee in 
order to encourage participation. Frankly, 
judging from the audience reaction, and 
from the comments of the naturalists, the 
successful entrant made his major contri- 
bution to the show through the series. If 


the fee can be considered a criterion of im 


portance, then technically, these entrants 
should have been charged for their series 
and allowed to submit the four single 


entries gratis 
“We particularly wish to include in our 
thanks, those who 
our request for series and who did not get 
We they could at 
the appreciation of the 
enjoyed their efforts even 
failing to meet the more 
the 


entrants responded to 


an acceptance wish 
least felt 
audience which 


have 
us they were 
»bjective criteria of jury.” 

Now we ask you, does the above sound 
ss though the Kentucky 
that they decided to accept 
am «afraid not At this 
Rochester Exhibition not 
so that we 


show was sorry 
sequences I 
writing the 
judged 
on how the 
that show was 
report in our 


has been 


cannot report 
of sequences in 


We will 


next column 


received however 


Flowers in Winter 


Imagine that given an assign 
in midwinter to go out in the woods 
some tree flowers The 
in the fall, even after 
the first were probably the little 
streamers of Witch Hazel. Then when the 
first really warm days of spring arrive, you 


you were 
ment 
photograph 


last flowers you saw 


and 


snow 


expect to see the American Elms covered 
with their rusty brown flowers. But all 
winter long, if you know where to look 


and what to look for, you can find flowers 
im the 

Don't expect to see bright colors or smell 
sweet odors, for these are not that kind of 


woods 


flowers. They have neither petals or sepals, 
color or scent. They never attract insects 
to assist in pollination, as do the flowers 


that the botanists call “perfect.” 
All of the earliest tree flowers to appear 


in the spring are wind pollinated, which 
accounts for their highly specialized con- 
struction. The commonest form of such a 


the catkin. It has only one sex, 
it is either staminate (pol 
(seed forming) 


borne 


flower is 
which is to say 
len producing) or pistillate 


Sometimes both forms of flowers are 


on the same tree, but often they are found 
on different trees 
Everyone is familiar with the staminate 


catkins that rain off the cottonwood trees 
right after the warm days of spring 
The pistillate catkins, pale green and incon 
on another tree. Later 
ripen, and shed the well 
Another well known cat 
kin is the “Pussy Willow,” which is the 
staminate catkin of the Willow 
before it reaches the pollinating stage? Both 
of these right now packed in 
their winter waiting for the spring 

The mystery referred to in the 
title are catkins differ from other 
species in that they on the tree in 


first 
spicuous, are borne 
in the season they 
known cotton 


Glaucous 


are 
buds 
flowers 
but they 
form 


species 
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the fall and hang there all winter in a dor- 
mant condition. If you will hunt up a 
White Birch tree you will find the branches 
loaded with little inch-long staminate 
catkins. The pistillate catkins of birch are 
borne on the same twigs, but are so little 
developed at this time that they will be 
hard to find. Before the unfold 
enough to interfere with the dispersal of 
the pollen, both forms will develop, the 
staminate ones long and drooping 
from the ends of the twig, and the pistillate 
ones erect, farther back on the twig. 

Hop Hormbeam, or Ironwood, is another 
tree that forms its catkins in late summer 
or fall. These are seen in clusters of 
usually three, standing out stiffly like the 
toes of a bird’s foot on the end of the 
twigs. As with the Birches, the pistillate 
catkin is slower in developing 

Alder catkins are interesting. If you will 
locate a speckled Alder, growing along 
the bank of a stream, you will probably 
find it covered with chocolate brown cat- 
kins. You will also find some queer little 


leaves 


slender 


cone-like buds on the tips of the branches. 
These are the pistillate flower, which finally 
develops into a cone-like fruit One can 
often find last year’s cones and this year’s 
catkins side by side. Along the banks of 
the DuPage River in the Morton Arbore- 
tum is a grove of European Alders. These 
bear what is probably the most colorful 
and highly developed catkins that one can 
find in the winter, and are fertile subjects 
for color photography 

If you start a series of color shots of 
catkins, you will be busier than an ant at 
a picnic, in early spring. Just in case you 
don't happen to know where to look for 
them, just look for any of the trees in this 
list; Alder, Aspen, Birch, Chestnut, Cotton- 
wood, Hazel, Hickory, Ironwood, Mul- 
berry, Oak, Poplar, and Walnut. Catkins 
offer an infinite variety of form and color, 
but are so short lived that you will have 
to be on the alert to catch them in their 
post pictorial stage 


Writarp H. Farr 


28 Leonard Street, 


Business is picking up! Readership is up, 
Now seven known readers. Several 
of these have even paid their Division dues 
That entitles you to gripe out loud. Non- 
members of the Division are allowed to 
mutter up their sleeves 

Know how we know we have more 
readers? You print something someone 
may not like and they howl. Works every 
time. Like the fellows mentioned in the 
letter below from our boss, Frank Rice, 
from out Chicago way 

But before we get to Frank's letter, there 
is plenty stirring stereo-wise. First of Feb- 
ruary there was a meeting to explore the 
possibility of setting up standards for 
stereo. The task committee had a successful 
meeting and is passing on recommendations 
for 5 notch 35mm stereo It will be a 
year or so before the standards proposed 
are fully accepted by ASA, but in the 
interim period new manufacturers entering 
the field will be discouraged from starting 
a new size (we hope) 

The proposed standard is substantially 
the same as now used by Stereo-Realist, 
Videon and a few slide makers. This allots 
five 35mm sprocket holes per frame. We 
understand there is a camera in work that 
would have a 5'%-hole frame. Busch will 
remain at its curvent large size for obvious 


too 


reasons. At least it is compatible 
A few readers misunderstood our com- 
ments on standardization. May we state 


them in plain language. We are opposed 
to any size of camera, film, tripod screw, 
ear-muff, auto time, steamship or airplane 
that is non-standard. It has been our 
practice for years to condemn any product, 
no matter how good, that is non-standard 
and we see no reason to change. 


PSA STEREO DIVISION 


Don 


Stamford, Conn 


We do not consider the ASA label as a 
requirement for an item being standard. 
ASA usually comes along later and has been 
known to fail to come along where it was 
needed. If the new standard winds up as 
different from the established Stereo-Realist 
size, with sufficient reasons back of it, we'll 
go along, but since the SR has been picked 
because it is the oldest in the field, with 
accessory fitments also established, and be- 
cause competitive mount firms have 
adopted or approximated that size, we will 
continue to consider the SR measurements 
as standard until they officially become 
ASA-adopted a year or so from now and 
then we'll start to call them ASA 

In case you didn’t know it, ASA is a co- 
ordinating body. It establishes few new 
standards. It seeks rather to get an indus- 
try group to agree on a simplified list of 
measurements that will cover most of the 
needs, if possible reduce the stocking re- 
quirements (as in the case of wood screws 
or machine bolts), or establish standards of 
measurements as in the screw 
threads, film speed indexes, ete 

It might be an idea at this time to toss 
a little credit around for the participants 
in this stereo broth. Ansco and Eastman 
represented the film makers; the dealers 
were represented by their association, the 
MPD&FA;; and the camera makers included 
Argus, Bolsey, Busch, David White, Ercona, 
Graflex, Sawyer’s Stereocrafters and TDC. 
Owen Taylor and Bruno Menin represented 
the Stereo Society ef America and the 
users viewpoint 

Now to get down to 
Frank Rice's letter 
“Dear Don 

“You surely started something when you 
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case of 


business. Here’s 


| 
| 


REVOLUTIONARY 


..- biggest advance since sheet film! 


Yes, it’s the greatest news since sheet film replaced the old- 
fashioned plate! At last a holder that matches the accuracy of the finest 
camera! The Graflex Riteway is the triumphant result of four years of tests, 
tests, tests... and is now available for all 4x5 Graphic and press-type 
cameras. Compare the ruggedness . . . compare the ease of use . . . compare 

' the features! You'll agree, there’s not another film holder like the Riteway 
in the whole wide world! 


Wear-resistant, shock-resistant ma- 


proved 


EASIER TO USE! 
Designed for speedier loading ... flap 


folds back completely. Thinner for 
faster insertion. Dual negative iden- 
tification. Visual and touch signals. 
Anti-slip flap. Non-static dark slides. 


£0 
MORE ACCURATE! 
Film stays flat over entire focal plane. 
Rigid aluminum core and bonding 
film sheaths insure the perfect ac- 
curacy necessary for modern high- 
speed, color-sensitive film. 


terial plus rivetless construction, 
makes the Riteway three times 
stronger than wood, less vulnerable 
than metal. It cannot warp! 


Te MORE LIGHT TIGHT! 
Welded throughout... no joints or 
seams to leak light. Features the 
spring-fingered light trap pioneered 
by Graflex. Solid color ...no paint 
to rub off! 


Groflex inc., Dept. 
Rochester 8, New vo 


Please send me detail 
RITEWAY FILM HOL DERS. 


Name 


Street 


City 


County or 


| 
ae 

: 
q 
GRA / 

HAS IT: 
MORE RUGGED! buy a ha 2) 
reat 
a g 0 
¥ 

4 

| 
KE 
| 

~ 


Ne more vundependable flash bulbs. 
more velvable dollars thrown away. Your 
initial cost is your only cost. The CELLUX 
SM2 is the lightest weight portable on the 


No 


quality market. Features the G.E. FT-110 
tube with 75 wot? seconds output. Film 
Guide No. 160 with Super Panchro-Press 
Type 8 film. Bottery charger and handy 
slave unit also available. See your dealer 
tedeoy or write direct for complete details. 


A few exclusive GON Write now 
sales territories for tree 
still open literature 


8 WILLIAMS ST. — BOSTON. MASS 


— attention — 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN! 


Maurice H. Louis 


APSA 
of New York City 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF CHILDREN 


IS NOW ARRANGING 
A COAST-TO-COAST LECTURE TOUR, 
COMMENCING IN SEPTEMBER 
PSA's 


Portfolios and editor Portrait Pointers 


assistant director of Portrait 
offers his interesting and educational 
program, “Practical Pointers on Photo- 
graphing Children.” 

Further details on this tour will soon 
be mailed to clubs. If yours is interested 
in hearing this program write Mr. Louis 
at 333 West 56 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Early commitment is necessary in or- 
der to arrange itinerary. 


said in the January PSA Jowrwat that 
‘clubs and wealthy addicts can afford 
stereo projection today, but for the other 
99%, let's wait and see.’ I am having let- 
ters and telephone calls from people who 
own projectors who say you are c-r-a-z-y! 
Some say must be in league with 
you-know-whom, who is not yet ready to 


you 


put a projector on the market. But any- 
way, I guess that was what you wanted to 
do,—start a discussion. So shall we invite 


the contrary-minded to give us their points 
ot view? 

“You said also in the aforesaid column 
that ‘it is possible to mount (slides) so ac- 
curately that the adjustments need not be 
touched at all during a projection session.’ 
Now that is just what we want to know 
how to do it. Are you going to give us the 
play by play directions, or, call on some 
ot our stereo stars to write it up? 
tion is surely a headache—in more ways 
than one when the audience has to sit 
through double barreled focusing on every 
slide 

“You would probably like me to give 
you a report as to how things stand with 
Stereo Division as of now (‘Now’ 
this will 


our new 
being 
appear m print) 

‘As a result of our President's announce 
ment in the January Journat I have had 
quantities of so many that I have 
not yet answered them all. A lot of photogs 
are sending in their dollar and joining the 


about seven weeks before 


letters 


Division. The first hundred which is to 
make up the “Founders Group” has not 
vet been reached. But clearly it will not 
be long 

‘A stereo show in connection with the 
PSA Convention next August is assured 
Norman Rothschild is in charge. Stereo 
will be included in the big entry form that 


other exhibitions 

The slide circuits are running 
smoothly under the direction of L. B 
Dunnigan of Royal Oak, Michigan. Always 
room for one more! 

After read this, there will still be 
one more individual stereo competition. The 
deadline May 20. Send four slides, 
with sufficient postage for return to George 


provides for all the 


stereo 


you 


will be 


Blaha, 4211 Harvey Avenue, Western 
Springs, Illinois 

‘Other projects are in the making. For 
instance, we expect one of the stereo groups 
to put together the first stereo show with 
commentary 

‘And one final word, Don. If any one 


has any doubt about the world going three 


dimension mad, read the story in TIME, 
February 4 issue, about the fellow who 
invented a three dimension chess game 
You go up and down as well as across 
Good shooting to all 
Dr. Frank E. Rice, APSA” 

Mind if I answer before the helpless 

contrary-minded can get in their licks? 


All you contrary minded guys drop me a 
line and you'll get your lick printed if it 
fits. If you're still mad and I don’t print 
it, send a copy to Fred Quellmalz and he 
will act as referee.) 

I'll retreat to a statistical line and 
my What is the ratio 
of viewers to projectors? I'll even accept 
I'll admit I'm sub-normal in the 


marshal reserves 


a fuess 


Projec-* 


pocketbook and don’t own a projector. (If 
I am in league with “you-know-whom,” 
they had better ship me a projector on 


99-year memo or I'll resign from the 
league. ) 

The defense rests 

But only after this comment never, 


BUT NEVER, try anything photographi- 
cally without first trying it! Set up a show 
beforehand and hold a full dress rehearsal 
Don’t shoot irreplaceable scenes with a new 


camera or strange film or a new meter 
NEVER 
Henry Lubin, of Brooklyn, wrote me 


asking to be given a stereo job. I referred 
him to Norman Rothschild who will head 
up the stereo show at the New York Con- 


vention Any more volunteers? 
Speaking of competitions, I hear that 
several stereo competitions have been 


judged on a planar basis, with the judges 
seeing only half the slide! And somebody 
said one judge was color blind!! If this is 
so, competition announcements should be 
marked “Please indicate which frame of the 
stereo pair you wish judged” or “Save your 
money and send only black-and-white 
slides because the judges can't color.” 
Ye gods and little green apples! Do they 
judge color out there by 
projecting all entries through a C filter? 

Yeah, Frank, I saw that three-dimen- 
sional chess game. It reminded me of the 
old-fashioned stereo where had to be 
a mathematician, contortionist, and octupus 
to get your slides mounted And by the 
third move you are going in circles headed 
for the fourth dimension 

End of answer 

Made a slight mistake in not giving full 
credit coupla months back. Stereo Society 
of America, Inc., was organized in 1945 or 
1946 and information may be obtained 
from Owen Taylor, Beekman 3-2830. SSA 
is now affiliated with PSA, we're glad to 
say. The membership is largely stereo ad 
dicts and they know Attesting this 
is the bibliography they recently published, 


see 


slide shows 


you 


stereo 


largely the work of Julian Warner, Bruno 
Menin and Owen K. Taylor. Copies may 
be purchased at $1.50 through Taylor, 


Secretary of the SSA, 40 Monroe St., New 
York 2, N. ¥ References are cited as far 
back as 1849, so you can see the boys did 
some work on it 

Looking back over this column, one thing 
strikes conductor rather forcibly 
Formerly we had little news to work on 
when we sat down. Now we have 
much. There must be 2 happy blend some- 
wheres along the road. What do you seven 
readers think? Shall we go back to the 
straight stereo column as it was last fall? 
Shall we tack news on the end of such a 
column? Shall we put news first and add 
some squibs about stereo? What 
fellows want? Of course, the formation of 
the Stereo Division was big news in itself 
but first flush is over. We can't 
do much about meeting notices since few 
clubs plan three months ahead. We'll pass 
on news of old meetings only when it con- 


your 


too 


do you 


now the 


tains an idea. We'll infringe on Jack 
Deschin's department occasionally when 
there is new product news about stereo 


But aside from that, what would you read- 
ers like to have? 
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PICTURE OF 


A NEW ACTIVITY FOR 


THE MONTR 


EVERY PSA MEMBER 


JANUARY SCORES 


Entrant 

T. H. Hall 

Shankerlal Davay 

P.C_M. Eswar Pabu 

C. Jerry Derbes 

Gisela Ellis 

Mortimer Friedman (two) 

Gordon Gring 
Hutchinson (two) 

Fondiller 


Points 


w 


Super (two) 


Eugenia Buxton 
Coleman Dixon 
Dan Stewart 
Harvey W. Fondiller 
Edwin J. Howard 
Arnold Kidson 
Anders Sten 

No Contest in Classes 5, 7 and 8 


ESSAY IN SYMBOLISM W. Hutchinson 
Hon. Men. Class | 


All other entrants have been credited with .1 
point for the entry, and all entrants will receive .1 
point each month they send prints, added to any 
other points they may receive for their winning 
prints 

Judges for January-—Dr. Raymond R. LaPelle, 
APSA, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gottlieb Hampfler, FPSA, 
Kennett Square, Pa.; Maurice Louis, APSA, New 
York City; Mrs. Susan Sherman, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Sewell P. Wright, APSA, Springfield, Ill 


Portiolio Scores 


Portrait Portfolios 


Pictorial Portfolios 
zal 2 

#52 $1 

= 3 3.1 

#20 

#25 
z=“ 


Questions and Answers 


O. When is the closing date? 
A. There is no closing date. Prints will be en- 
tered in the month during which they are received 
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MASKING HANDS T. S. Hall 


ist Place Class | 


O. How many prints can I send cach month? 

A. Send as many as you like, but be reasonable 
particularly in the Classes that require discussion 
Handling this job is hard work, and every unneces 
sary print adds to it, so why not just send your 
best print in each Class you enter? Only your top 
scoring print counts, anyway, so what can you lose? 

Q. What do you mean when you say “Class 2 
is for any member of PSA who makes his own 
prints and has not hung more than two different 
pictures in two international, national or state 
salons? 

A. Gosh, folks, how can I make that any clearer? 
It means Class 2 is for those who make their own 
prints but haven't hung more than two of them in 
two salons. Still 


Remarks 
Scotch tape is wonderful stuff, it sticks and sticks 
and sticks, which is jast the trouble. When you 
wrap your envelope in yards and yards, well any 
way feet and feet of tape, it is like cracking a safe 


CHOCTAW BOBBY-SOXERS 
Hon. Men. Class | 


G6. Gring 


ON THE CATLINE H. V. Fondiller 
ist Place Class 2 


to get at the contents, and the envelope soon looks 
as if a dog had chewed it Have a heart, folks, 
nobody will sneak a look at your pictures, and we 
would like to use that envelope for the return trip 
Some of you were most thoughtful, you made your 
envelopes easy to open and easy to return, and you 
rate a warm pat on the back The very best way 
is to send your prints in envelopes that can be put 
into the standard size 9 x 12 envelopes we can 
easily get, and we can address these in advance and 
have them all ready for the return trip. When 
everything is assembled in your own envelope, we 
just slip the whole works into our stamped and 
addressed 9 x 12 and let'er go You see, the 
different Classes of prints go to different judges in 
different cities, and other material is collected from 


CHERUBIN 
Ist Place Class 4 


various sources. To handle hundreds of entries 
and get them back to you in good condition—well, 
you can see what your Chairman is up against, 
and anything you can do to make the work easier 
will be appreciated 

Don't forget the return postage, first class. We 
do not intend to be fussy, but we would rather use 
our small budget for services than to make up 
deficient postage We usually send back more 
material than we receive, which adds weight. A 
little extra postage for the return is usually just 
enough 

Don't stick things to your prints, or paste them 
down to the corrugated board with tape, it leads 
to damage. Prize winners are mounted in books 
for the PSA Library and made available to other 
members who can't make pictures as good as 
your's, and we like them to look as well as possible 

That's all for this time, folks, thank you for 
sending prints in January and keep right on sending 
them As we get more experience and better 
organized there will be additional features and 
surprises from month to month, and you don't 
want to miss any of them. We are always trying 
to improve the service and welcome your sugges- 
tions. This is your Activity, help us run it the 
way you like it 

Joun R. Hocan, Chairman 
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2nd Lydia F. Dietz 
HM. Miles R. Bleech 
3 Ist A. G. Potamianos a 5 
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(News and Notes from page 236) subjects are eligible, including the following: 
FACTS ABOUT THE 1952 PSA _ INTER- 7 4 = 1. A section showing examples of the world’s 
s - toll storks survey o pic torn 
CONJUNCTION WITH THE CONVEN- ry ‘Mr "Gittings "Priced. a poe Helmut. 
TION August 12 to New Yorker sheim 
Hotel, New York each, all of the proceeds go to Pops 2. Pattern. A section illustrating the use of 
pattern in photographic design (This includes 
Seven divisions will be represented in the Varden to Give Brehm Lecture outstanding commercial work, scenic and purely 
a <? Lloyd E. Varden, FPSA, will be the a ed Salon, in which the pick of the 
Deadline for all entries is July 10, 1952 guest speaker at the 3rd Annual F. W. entry is shown by countries 
Lecture at the Dryden Theatre of The general conditions are: — 
payable to Frank J. Soracy, Treasurer the Eastman House, Rochester, N. Y., on (a) Closing date is April 30th, with the excep- 
All entries except those for the Tech May 13th, when he will discuss “Light tion of far distant countries, for which the date 
nical Division exhibit are to be sent to Sensitive Systems in Photography.” is extended unt May th - 
PSA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT, c/o The lecture is sponsored by the Depart- Prints should not be smaller than 
PRE-CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS ment of Photographic Technology of the mounted preferred. Cream based prints ‘are best 
MASTERS INSTITUTE, 310 Riverside Rochester Institute of Technology, where avoided 
Drive, New York 25, N. ¥ PSAer F. W. Brehm taught for 15 years, (c) Adequate packing and return postage must 
be included if photographs are to be returned 
Technical Division entries must be sent from the founding of the Department in (d) All entries should be addressed: PHOTOG- 
to Earl R. Clark, 184 Malden St., Rochester 1930 until his retirement in 1945 RAPHY YEAR BOOK, 9-10, Old Bailey, London 
13, N. ¥. This division will distribute its E. C. 4. Parcels should be marked boldly 
own entry forms and will assemble and New Zealand Convention PHOTOGRAPHS ONLY—NO COMMERCIAL 
judge its own exhibit. Entry forms may F. L. Bowron, who attended the PSA —— 
be obtained from Mr. Clark Baltimore Convention, writes from Christ- B. Erle Buckley, FPSA 
Motion Picture and Photo Journalism church, New Zealand, that they are holding B. Erle Buckley, of New York, a Fellow 
division exhibits will be invitational a first photographic convention at Queens- and long-time member of PSA, died Friday, 
Entry forms for the other four divisional town from April 24th to 30th. To quote January 25, in Post-Graduate Hospital 
exhibits wilt be mailed to all PSA mem “As a result of those four wonderful after a prolonged illness with heart trouble. 
bers, and others, from Philadelphia PSA days in Baltimore, on my return to New Born in New York on July 5, 1896, 
headquarters. Those who do not receive Zealand I have sold the idea of a Conven- Buckley studied art in Europe and re- 
entry forms may obtain them by writing _ tion to the boys of the Christchurch Photo- turned to this country to become interested 
to Pre-Convention Headquarters in New graphic Society, and we have decided that in photography. For many years he con- 
York or PSA Headquarters in Philadel the hour is ripe for New Zealand to follow ducted the Studio School of Photography, 
phia suit and was widely known among photographic 
Judging is scheduled to take place in “You will note on the program two PSA organizations as teacher and lecturer. 
New York, July 14 to 20, with the follow lectures—one by Maurice Tabard and the He served many camera clubs throughout 
ing juries ther by Barbara Green, also greetings the East as speaker, judge, and teacher. At 
PICTORIAL—Adolf Fassbender, Hon messages from the PSA President and one various times he conducted classes at 
FPSA. Hon. FRPS. Hon. MPh.: Helene ©F two other prominent PSA notables eastern camera clubs, and he was directly 
Sanders, FRPS, FPSA; and Harvey Falk These are going to be our star events and responsible for the later salon success of 
APSA all the boys are looking forward to them hundreds of his students. He was well- 
COLOR SLIDES—Frank E. Fenner It is through the efforts of Ray Miess, known to PSA members as toastmaster at 
FPSA;: Harry Haimes, APSA; and Joseph Gene Chase, Phil Maples and others that several annual meeting banquets and also as 
Breitenbach, ARPS this has become possible the conductor of “Buckley's Print Clinics,” 
NATURE—Samuel Dunton. Staff Pho Greetings and best wishes from all New which established a new method of criticis- 
tographer and Director, Bronx Zoological Zealand Clubs to PSA.” ay photographs ryt - 
Gardens: Otto Litzel. President. YDO : a An active member of the Pictorial Divi- 
Photography Year Book 1953 sion, he had been also a member of the 
Biological Photographic Society Top class amateur and professional Board of Directors, chairman of the Nom- 
STEREO—Paul J. Wolf. APSA: Bart Pbotographers are again invited to submit inating and Public Relations Committees, 
professional stereo photographer outstanding work of the last six months for and was first secretary of the Star Exhibi- 
Norling. APSA. stereo engineer, ‘the next (1953) edition of PHOTOG tors. He served as a commissioned officer 
RAPHY YEAR BOOK. Pictures on all in the U. S. Navy during World War I 


Mr. | 
NAME Mrs. >_ 
Miss 
ADDRESS DATE 


pausis | 


| 
jo | 


cITY ZONE __ STATE 


Please enroll me as an Active Member of the PSA at $10 (U. S. & Canada only) for a full year, including 
one division I have checked. Also enroll me in the additional divisions circled below at $1 each per year. [J 


UO 104 | 


Please enroll us as a Family Member of the PSA at $15 (U. S. & Canada only) for a full year, including two 
divisions we have checked. Also enroll us in the additional divisions circled below at $1 each per year. 0 


Color Mbotion Picture [) Nature Photo-Journalism [ Pictorial Stereo Technical 


Total enclosed 


It is understood that the membership fee includes a subscription to the PSA JOURNAL for a full year 


PSA sponsor PSAJ 4/52 


Address 
Camera clubs, studios, business firms, stores, and manufacturers of photographic 


“apparatus and supplies are eligible for special memberships. Ask for information 
MAIL TO The Photographic Society of America, 2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa 
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You'll make pictures true to life...with Du Pont Warmtone 


WARMTONE gives your prints cheery 
brilliance and warmth that make the 
picture true to life. You'll be glad you 
Warmtone and proud 
of the prints you make .. . for pic- 
tures on this fine paper are the kind 
you see in salon exhibits everywhere. 


WARMTONE is easy to use. It is ex- 
posed and processed just like ordi- 
nary paper. And it comes in normal 
grade double weight in all standard 
sizes (25 or 100 sheets to a package) 


and in these eight popular surface 
textures: 


B White Semi-Matt 
BT White Semi-Gloss 
DL Velvet Grain Natural White Luster 
EL Velvet Grain Buff Luster 
ODL Natural White Rough Luster 
DS Velvet Grain Natural White 
High Luster 
Qt Cream Super Rough Luster 
Y Cream White Silk 


Your first package of Du Pont Warm- 


tone will give you a new thrill... a 
keen satisfaction that, at last, you've 
found the right paper for those “best 
shots you’ve ever taken.” And if 
you're an old hand at making salon 
pictures . . . you'll appreciate Warm- 
tone even more. So try it . . . soon. 
Ask for Du Pont Warmtone by name. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Del. In Canada: Con- 
sult your photographic dealer or Ca- 
nadian Industries Ltd., Montreal. 


FILMS PAPER CHEMICALS 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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kod in handy, key-opening 
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Kodak Vori-Beam Standlight 
$16.00 Kodok Ektolux Flashoider from $29.75 
Kodok Ektolux Extension Units $12.40 


| Kodak Accessories 


Kodek Utitity Footswitch $10.00 


efficient 


From enlarger footswitch to complete en- 
larger, the things you need to make your 
work more efficient are available from 
your Kodak dealer. Now is the time to 
check your operations and your photo- 
graphic needs. Go over the list with your 
Kodak dealer. Learn how little it will cost 
to provide the things you need to bring 
your work to the peak of efficiency. 


as Prices include Federal Tax and are 
Kodak Electric Time Control $13.50 ; subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodeok Flurolite Enlarger 
$99.50 


Kodak Ektanon Enlarging Lenses 
$14.00 to $49.00 


Kodok Masking Ease! $9.60 


+ 
; bes 
Kodak Utility Safelight Lamp, Model C $12.60 4 = 
j 
/ 
a 
@ 
| 
; 
‘i 
Kodak 
4 \ A, 


